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| nous law, of whom my story-books had told me, 
and the prosaic ugliness of Hazelridge jail, with 
| all its dismal details, possessed for me a grue- 
|some interest scarcely comprehensible to older 
| and wiser people. 
| Once, when the building chanced to be free of 
| inmates, Cousin Lucy took me through it, and 
showed me all the arrangements, as I have de- 
scribed them. 
*‘The prisoners,” she said, ‘‘are allowed to come 
| Out into the corridor,—one at a time,—to walk up 
and down for exercise an hour every day.” 
“Ts that safe?” Lasked. ‘Might not a desper- 
ate criminal some time attack Cousin Mac, and, 


For the Companion. 


AN INCONSIDERATE ACT. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


When I was a slip of a girl, sixteen or there- 
abouts, my father moved from the Eastern city 
which had always been his home, and settled, 
with his family, in the thriving town of Hazel- 
ridge, in Central Illinois. 

His choice of a location had been determined 
by the fact that he had an uncle who had settled 
here some thirty years before; and though that 
uncle was now dead, he had left a large family of 
children married and settled in and around Hazel- 
ridge, with several of whom my father had always 
kept up a friendly correspondence. 

All of us young ones—there was an even half- 
dozen of us—were delighted with the change, and 
we quickly grew intimate with our previously un- 
known relations, and learned to feel at home with 
them. 

There were several families of married cousins 
in the town, but the one I liked best was Cousin 
Lucy, a pretty, delicate little woman, with a large 
family of children, and a husband whose means 
were very moderate indeed. His name was John 
McElroy, but he went by the name of Mac with 
every one, from his wife down. He was town 
marshal, and lived with his family at the jail, for 
Hazelridge was a county-seat, and had two prom- 
inent public buildings: astately Court House, with 
clock-tower and bell, and, close beside it, looking 
like a diminished shadow of its pretentious neigh- 
bor, the county jail. 

From a front view, the jail looked simply like 
a comfortable, though rather gloomy, dwelling, 
but approached from the back or side, the long, 
narrow barred windows of the rear building told 
plainly enough the purpose for which it was used. 
The marshal and his family resided in the front 
of the building. From the street you entered a 
wide, central hall, with pleasant rooms on each 
side, and a staircase that led to equally pleasant 
rooms in the second story; but at the back of the 
hall there was a large door of solid oak, its sur- 
face weli covered by locks and bolts; and when 
that door was opened, a second one was revealed, 
a grating of iron bars, too close to allow the pas- 
sage of any hand bigger than a baby’s. 

This inner door had but one fastening, a solid 
bolt, that shot deeply into an equally solid socket. 
It was the custom in warm weather to leave the 
outer door open much of the time, for the venti- 
lating arrangements in the rear building were bad, 
and the open door added greatly to the comfort of 
the prisoners. 

Passing through the grated door, you saw on 
the left a stairway leading to the second floor, and 
the passage below led around the staircase into a 
long, narrow corridor, upon which, on the right 
hand, opened a row of cells, each about five feet 
by eight in size, with a solitary barred window 
about a foot square opposite the door. 

There was a grating in the door of each cell, 
which was fastened by an outside bolt; and when 
the prisoner’s meals were brought to him, it was 
passed through this trap, for the door of the cell 
was seldom unlocked, and the key was never out 
of the marshal’s possession. The high, white- 
washed wall on the left of the corridor was 
pierced at frequent intervals by long, narrow 
barred windows; the second floor was almost | Lucy replied, with a worried look in her blue eyes 
identical in arrangement with the first. |**but Mac only laughs at me. None of the pris 

Hazelridge was a quiet, orderly little town, and | oners have so much as a penknife that they could 
the jail seldom had many inmates, nor were the | hurt any person with, and Mac is so big and 
prisoners often guilty of any offence more heinous | strong that he says he would be more than a 
than that of having been drunk or disorderly. | match for any of them in a tussle, even if he 
Sometimes there would be one or two culprits | were not armed. The man who was marshal be- 
serving out a thirty-day term for petty larceny, | fore Mac was a little fellow, not over five feet six 

and sometimes there would be prisoners committed |in height; and one time he’’—and then Cousin 
on more serious charges, awaiting trial at the next | Lucy, who was a great talker, went on to tell me 
term of the Circuit Court. Inasmuch as the sen- | one story after another of troubles with prisoners, 
tence of such as these, when found guilty, was | while I listened, never weary, half-frightened, 
usually a more or less lengthy term of imprison- | half-fascinated by a theme to which the surround- 
ment in the State-prison at Joliet, Hazelridge jail | ings lent such a weird sense of reality. 
was not troubled with their presence long at a| One pleasant morning soon after this, Cousin 
time. | Lucy called at our house, on her way home from 

I had no more knowledge of jails and criminals | a shopping tour, and asked me to come over after 
than any other innocent girl of sixteen would be | dinner, to help her cut and fit dresses for two of 
likely to have, and, as I was of a highly imagina- | her children. So, soon after noon, we were seated in 
tive temperament, and had read a great many | our low sewing-chairs, with work-basket between 
more novels and sensational stories than was good | us, in the cool, shady enclosure lying between the 
for me, the very sight of those grated windows | jail and the Court House, protected from outside 
and barred doors set my fancy at work, until it | observation by the high stone wall that enclosed 
had peopled the cells with misty visions of Polish | the lots, and with no windows to overlook us, save 
heroes, Irish patriots, and other victims of tyran- | those of the now deserted Court House, and the 
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CELL NUMBER THREE. 





| could be stopped >” 








|by disabling him, get out of the jail before he 


“T think of that possibility sometimes,’’ Cousin 


| little openings into the prisoners’ cells, that dotted 
| the jail wall under which we sat. 

The enclosure was nicely sodded, and there was 

a brick walk that led around the building to 
| Cousin Lucy’s kitchen door. We were very com- 
| fortable in our cool sewing-room, and our tongues 
| flew almost as fast as our needles. 

‘We have only one boarder now,” Cousin Lucy 
| said, in answer to my inquiry concerning the sub- 
| ject that was always so interesting tome. ‘We 

had three ‘drunks’ in over Sunday—you know 


Saturday night always brings a supply of them; | 


but they were turned off this morning, and there 
is no one in now but Jack Piote. He’s likely to 





























| stay until court meets in September, for he’ll find 
| no one in this part of the country to go bail for 
| him. 


‘What! Don’t you know Jack Piote? I 


was on the stolen horse when they caught him, I 
guess he’s safe to be sent to Joliet in September, 
and mighty glad Hazelridge folks will be to see 
him go, for he is always up to some mischief 
while he is around home.” 

‘*What does he look like ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh,” Cousin Lucy replied, ‘the is a sturdy, 
well-grown young fellow of twenty-five or six, 
with a pair of real fine black eyes. His motker 
says his father was a French gentleman, and 
Jack is quite the gentleman himself you’d say, 
if you had never seen him in his tantrums. Mac 
says there is Indian blood in him, too, and the 


| old woman shows it quite plainly.” 


Ido not know how much longer I would have 
kept Cousin Lucy on this interesting theme, but 
just then a little girl came running around the 
house in search of her. The child was crying 
and panting as if in great alarm. 

“O Mrs. McElroy! can’t. you come over to our 
house? Baby’s got a spasm, and mother’s all 
alone.” 

Kind Cousin Lucy was on her feet ina moment, 
she put afew hasty questions to the child, then 
caught up her shaker bonnet, which was lying on 
the grass near. 

**You'll excuse me, Rosie, I know; I will run 
over to Mrs. Garnet’s awhile, but I will come back 
as soon as I can.” 

Then she hurried away, and I was left to con- 
tinue my needle-work alone. My thoughts busied 
themselves at first with the suffering baby, but 
soon wandered back to the ‘‘French”’ prisoner, as 
my romantic imagination had already dubbed 
him. 

I was beginning to weave for him quite a sensa- 
tional career, which had for a basis the ‘“Memoirs 
of Baron Trenck,”—a book I had once borrowed 
from my brother’s book-shelves,—when I was 
startled by something that fell through the air 
above my head, grazing my fore- 
head and alighting on the work that 
lay in my lap. 

I looked around, above, on 
either side,—but finding no solution 
of the enigma, at last investigated 
the mysterious packet itself. It 
proved to be a scrap of soiled writ- 
ing paper wrapped around a copper 
cent, and upon the paper I de- 
ciphered with some difficulty the 
following lines : 

“IT throws this at the feet of a beau- 
tiful young lady, hoping she is as good 
as she is beautiful, and will be willing 
to help a poor suffering fellow-crea- 
ture by doing him a kindness that will 
cost her nothing but a little trouble. 
I’m up here at the window right over 
your head, but I can’t see you nor you 
can’t see me, and I dars’n’t speak to 
you for fear some one else may hear 
as well as you. 

“The outside door of the jail is 
open, and you can come to me through 
the grated one if youwill. I am in 
cell three on the lower floor. I’m 
locked in, and couldn’t hurt one hair 
of your beautiful golden head if I 
was beast enough to want to. If you’ll 
come to the door of my cell and let 
me speak to you just one moment, I’ll 
be your grateful slave all the rest of 
my life. F. J. PIOTE.” 

By the time I had made out the 
ill-written, ill-spelled scrawl, my 
heart was beating so furiously I 
could hardly get my breath. Here 
was a romance, thrilling as any I 
had ever read, right in my path, 
inviting me to be its heroine. All 
the stories I had heard of, concern- 
ing imprisoned heroes cheered and succored by 
fearless and magnanimous women, thronged 
through my mind pell-mell, and in remembering 
the unjust sufferings these prisoners had under- 


thought everybody in Hazelridge had heard of | gone, I quite lost sight of the true record of Mr. 
him. He has lived around here, man and boy, | Piote’s antecedents as given me by Cousin Lucy. 
| for fifteen or twenty years. He and his mother | I did not have much time for reflection; Cousin 
live in that little tumble-down house on the lot | Lucy might return at any moment, and then my 
| just north of the CampbelliteChurch; youremem-| opportunity for aiding this “suffering fellow- 
| ber the place ? creature” would be irretrievably lost. I am afraid 
“Yes? Well, Mrs. Piote owns that lot, and | though, even if I had had time indefinite to con- 
won't sell, though the church has offered her twice | sider the matter, the result would have been the 
its value to get her out of the neighborhood; |same. I was a thoughtless, impulsive little fool, 
everybody knows they are a low-lived, thieving | and I acted according to my character. 
set, but the old woman is as deep as a well, and | After avery brief hesitation I dropped my work, 
no one ever got any hold on her that I know of. and with Mr. Piote’s note fast clutched in my 
“Jack has had lodgings with us times without | hand I ran around the house, through Cousin 
number. No, not drink; he isn’t that kind. He | Lucy’s kitchen, and stood a moment later at the 
is mostly up for stealing; it used to be for robbing | grated door that opened into the jail. 
hen-roosts, backyards and sheds; then for one The whole building was as silent as a grave; 
act of pilfering or another, until this time he is in | the bright June sun shone pleasantly through the 
for it in earnest. It is horse-stealing, and, as he | open kitchen door, and the shadowed foliage of 
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the vine that overhung it flickered upon the white 
boards of the uncarpeted floor. A canary in his 
cage outside was whistling his shrillest notes in 
the gladness of his little heart, but save his war- 
bling not a sound was to be heard in the secluded, 
walled-in enclosure. With trembling hand I drew 
the heavy bolt, and the grated door swung silently 
open. 

I had gone too far now to hesitate, so quickly I 
took the few remaining steps that led me through 
the corridor to the door of cell three. 

There, through the trap in the door, looked 
forth a man’s face, dark, sallow, large-featured, 
with restless, eager black eyes, and a thin-lipped 


mouth around which the muscles were working in | 


a tremulous, agitated way that gave to him an 
expression at times almost grotesque, and then 
again pathetic in the extreme. 

The afternoon was so warm that Cousin Mac 
had left the trap in the cell door open, doubtless 
at the prisoner’s own request. It was not more 
than nine inches square, and as the door was 
locked and the key in Cousin Mac’s possession, the 
solitary prisoner could not be supposed to be less 
safe on that account. 

“God bless you, miss,” he burst forth as soon 
as he saw me, “‘I knew that angel face and voice 
of yours kept company with a tender heart; you’ll 
help a poor friendless fellow if you can, I know 
you will.” 

‘‘What do you want me to do for you?” I asked, 
with quavering voice; ‘‘please tell me quickly, I 
shall be found out if I stay here long.” 

“That’s so, miss; I mustn’t keep you long, I 
know, though just the sight of that beautiful 
face makes one feel happy. You will help me, 
won’t you ?” 

‘*What do you want ?” I asked, again. 

‘‘Nothing that will seem much to you; it’s only 
that I’m just dying to hear from my poor old 
mother. Her and me, we have nobody but each 
other, and we do love each other so dear. Now 
that I am shut up here she may be sick, starving, 
for I’m her only support and protection. Dear, 
beautiful lady, won’t you take to my mother just 
a few lines from me to comfort her old heart? 
You shall see’em; you shall see every line I write, 
and all she writes back to me. I’ll do nothing 
underhand, upon my word and honor everything 
shall be square and above board.” 

What could I say? the man was unfeignedly 
agitated and excited; a heart of sterner mould 
than mine could scarcely have failed to feel sym- 
pathy for him, and a disposition to accede to a 
request that seemed so innocent. 

As for me, a tender-hearted, ignorant child, 1 
am quite sure I could not have refused to do what 
he asked, even without the flattering language in 
which the request was couched, though I admit 
the constant reference to my angelic attributes of 
face and nature were not without their effect in 
convincing me that so appreciative a gentleman 
could not himself be quite such a reprobate as I 
had been led to believe. 

He seemed to think 1 was hesitating, for he 
broke forth again in the low, quick, agitated way 
in which he had spoken all along: 

“Don’t say no, miss, or you'll drive me to 
despair. Didn’t I dream last night I saw my poor 
mother stretched on her bed, dying deserted and 
forlorn, and calling with her last breath for me to 
come to her? It was because of that dream I 
made bold to call on you to-day, miss. You'll do 
what I ask ? you can’t have a heart cruel enough 
to say no.” 

I managed at last to signify my consent. 

“*] will take a note to your mother, but I do not 
see how I shall be able to bring you any reply 
unless you will let me entrust it to Mr. McElroy 
or his wife. I am sure they would be willing to 
give you any message your mother might send, if 
there was no harm in it.” 

The man’s face grew suddenly dark, and his 
lean, muscular fingers clutched the frame of the 
trap window as if they would have crushed it. 

“No, no, no!” he said, in a voice hoarse with 
repressed excitement; then, more quietly, as he 
saw how his vehemence frightened me, ‘‘You do 
not understand; Mac has sworn not to do this or 
any service of the kind for me, that is part of his 
oath of office, he would lose his place if he did 
for me what I ask you to do, and it would be just 
the same if it was his wife who did it. There is 
no one but you, if you won’t help me my mother 
must die, and her death will rest upon your head.” 

‘The sequence was not very logical, but I was too 
frightened to realize that. 

“T am ready to do what you ask, I told you so, 
but how can I get a chance to speak to you again ? 
It is the most unlikely thing in the world that I 
should ever again be left alone in the house.” 

“That is true,” he said, slowly, “but it is not at 
all unlikely that to-morrow, or next day, or some 
day soon, you might be here with no one but Mac’s 
wife around. If you could keep her out of the 
way only for five minutes, you might slip in here 
to give me the message from my mother.” 

“I'll try to do what you want,” I said. “I will 
take your letter to your mother, and do my best 
to get you word from her in return. Where is 
your note? give it to me and let me go.” 

He handed out to me a soiled billet very similar 
to the one he had thrown into my lap from the 
window of his cell. 

“‘T happened to have an old note-book with a bit 
of lead-pencil in it, in an inside pocket of my 
vest,” he said; ‘‘Mac missed it when he searched 
me, or I'd ’a’ had no means to write them notes. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





That’s all, miss, you’re quite free to read what I’ve 
wrote there before you deliver it, and now you’d 
better be going, though it’s like chasing away a 
sunbeam to send your angel face out of my sight.” 

I needed no second dismissal, but took my 
angel face and myself with it out of the jail as 
quickly as possible. I had hardly shot the bolt 
of the grated door behind me, when I heard 
Cousin Lucy’s voice outside, and I had barely got 
back to my station in the side-yard before she had 
reioined me. 

I offered to return the next day to complete our 
unfinished task and my offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and soon after I left her, Jack Piote’s 
letter lurking in my pocket, and my mind so full 
of the afternoon’s adventure that I dreamed of 
Jack Piote all night. M, R. HouseKEEPER. 

(To be continued.) 
Ht 


REPENTANCE. 


*Tis to bewail the sins thou didst commit, 

And not commit those sins thou hast bewail’d, 
He that bewails and not forsakes them too, 
Confesses rather what he means to do. 


— Quarles. 
+r 


For the Companion. 


UNCLE IKE’S LETTER. 


Uncle Ike shambled up to the open window where 
I sat sewing, took off his battered straw hat, and 
bowed low in his humble, old-fashioned way. 

“Miss Lucy, will you do me de favor to read dis 
letter to me?” he asked, fumbling awkwardly in his 
pocket as he spoke, and presently bringing to view a 
dirty yellow envelope, which he held out to me with 
a trembling hand. 

“Why, who can be writing to you, Uncle Ike?” I 
asked, smiling at the look of expectancy on his black 
face. 

“Dat’s jes’ what I’se been axin’ myse’f ebber 
sence de pos’-master gib me dat letter!’ he ex- 
claimed, in a voice that shook with excitement. 
“Now, I wus t’inkin’, as I come up from de cabin, 
dat maybe hit mought be from Mandy. I drempt 
las’ night dat I seed her a-comin’ along de little lane 
yonder, jes’ as nateral as she ebber looked in her 
life, an’ somehow I can’t git dat dream outen my 
mind. 

“When I woke up dis mornin’, I ’clar to gracious 
if I didn’t ’spect to see Mandy bustlin’ aroun’ in de 
cabin, dat dream wus so plain befo’ my eyes! An’ 
when I got dis letter, so onexpected-like,—de very 
fust I ebber got in my life,—I said to myse’f, ‘Maybe 
dat dream’s a-gwine to come true. Maybe I’se gwine 
to see my Mandy sho ’nough!’ But read de letter, 
please, Miss Lucy, fur I’se jes’ on nettles to know 
what’s in it!” 
I opened the letter a little gingerly it must be con- 
fessed, for it had the odor of onions and tobacco 
clinging to it, and looked as if it might have been 
fished out of some rubbish pile. Uncle Ike leaned 
eagerly forward, his mouth wide open, and his dim 
eyes fixed intently on my face, waiting for me to 
begin. 
It was a very remarkable letter—remarkable in 
more ways than one. In the first place, it was not 
dated at all, and the words were jumbled together in 
a manner that would have puzzled an expert at let- 
ter-reading. However, by dint of hard study and 
frequent pauses, I managed to decipher the most of 
it, and, as nearly as I could make it out, it ran thus: 
“mi deer husban i tak mi Pen in han to Rite yua 
Few lines to Lett yu no That i Am wel an Hop when 
u recve it Wil find yu enjoyin The Same blessin a 
an frum ——_ county wus up here a da or to ago 
an Tole Mee that yu wus Livin down Thar an that he 
Seed yu to weaks Age iam Comin to yu rite Strate 
When i can Pak my Cloes i haint thot uv Marryin no 
more An iam Gladd to here yu haint. yu can Look 
for me enny Day so fair the well an no more Frum 
se Troo wife mandy fields the rose is redd the vilets 
lue candy is sweet an so is yu.” 

“TI said hit mought be from Mandy!” cried Uncle 

Ike, when I had finished. He was rubbing his wrin- 
kled hands together, twisting his black face into all 
sorts of shapes, and acting altogether in such a ridic- 
ulous manner, that I dropped the letter, and laughed 
till the tears ran down my cheeks. 
“Why, Uncle Ike,” I said, when I could find voice 
to speak, “I didn’t know you had a wife anywhere 
in the world! I was under the impression that you 
had a strong notion of courting Dinah. I notice 
that you go to the ‘bottoms’ nearly every week.” 

“Sho! Miss Lucy, does you tink I’d be fool enough 
to marry dat moon-eyed nigger? Why, dat Dinay 
couldn’t hold a candle to my ole oman!” and Uncle 
Ike gave a sniff of contempt. 

“I aint a-courtin’ ob nobody down in dem swamps, 
honey. Lord! Lord! how my ole heart does beat 
wid joy dis mawnin’! To t’ink dat Mandy haint for- 
got me in all dese long years, an’ dat she’s alibe an’ 
well! An’ dat las’ line ’bout de rose is red, de vi’let’s 
blue, was allus Mandy’s favorite po’try. I used to 
say dat berry varse to her ebry time I went to see 
her, when I was a-courtin’ of her, an’ she haint for- 
got hit yit! 

“Bress de Lord! I feel jes’ like gittin’ down on 
my knees right heah, an’ offerin’ up a pra’ar. 

“An’ now, Miss Lucy, if you aint in no hurry ’bout 
sowin’ dem flower-seed, I’ll jes’ run back to de cabin, 
an’ go to fixin’ up t’ings a little. Mandy allus was 
de peartest ’oman I ebber sot eyes on, an’ I don’t 
want her to find a speck ob dirt down dar. I reckon 
I’d better hunt up a pane ob glass for de winder; 
dem rags an’ papers does look mighty onnery.” 

“But stop a moment, Uncle Ike,” I said, as he 
turned away. ‘You must tell me something about 
Mandy. Why have you been separated so long?” 

“*Scuse me, honey, for not ’splainin’ t’ings, but 
hit ’pears as if I’se clean lost my senses ebber sence 
you read me dat letter,” and Uncle Ike removed his 
hat again, while the smile on his face deepened into 
a broad grin. 

You see,” he went on, ‘‘when me an’ Mandy was 
sot free, we had no money worf talkin’ ’bout, so 
Mandy she said maybe I’d better run de ribber 
awhile, an’ she’d hire out somewhar to cook, so’s we 
could sabe a little. Well, I agreed, an’ went off on 





de ribber, an’ was gone six months. 


had no chance to send any money home. When I 
did git back, I found dat Mandy had been gone away 
nigh on to four months. She went off to loway wid 
some white folks, who wanted her for a nuss, and 
dat’s de las’ I ebber heerd ob my ole ’oman till to- 
day. 

“T’se roamed round a heap sence den, but I haint 
nebber come across Mandy, nor foun’ anybody dat 
knowed whar she was. An’ to t’ink dat I’se foun’ 
her after all dese years—hit jes’ seems too good to be 
true!” 

“It seems that she has found you, Uncle Ike,” I 
said, “for there is nothing about the letter to tell 
where it came from. So, you see, you don’t know 
where she is living, after all.” 

Uncle Ike’s countenance fell. 

“Ts dat so?” he exclaimed, in a tone of keen dis- 
appointment. ‘But hit don’t matter ‘long as she’s 
comin’,” he added, his face brightening again. 

“Of course not,” I said, quickly, seeing that he 
was eager to be gone. “I shall run down to the 
cabin some time to-morrow, and help you to fix up 
things.” : 

“T’ank you, Miss Lucy. You nebber forgits ole 
Ike, an’ when Mandy comes, you’ll find her a mighty 
good hand to help about de house. Dar aint any- 
t’ing under de sun dat ’oman can’t do!” and, with a 
chuckle of delight, Uncle Ike went off down the 
lane. 

That night, when I told Brother Robert about the 
letter, and Uncle Ike’s plan for having everything in 
order before Mandy’s arrival, he agreed to join me in 
helping to fix up the little cabin. 

“I hope Mandy will prove a good cook,” he said, 
“for I am tired of seeing you in the kitchen so much, 
and you really need some one to help you.” 

Early the next morning I heard somebody singing, 
and looking out of my bedroom window, I saw Uncle 
Ike, going in and out of the little cabin, bringing out 
glass and putty to mend the broken window, yet 
pausing a moment to take a look at the little square 
flower-bed he had made in the corner of the fence, 
or to trim a branch of the maple-tree that shaded the 
house, always humming a song as he worked, with 
an occasional furtive look down the lane, as if he 
half-expected to see Mandy coming. 

At noon I heard the twang of his banjo, as he 
rested for a little while in the doorway. In the even- 
ing he came shuffling to the kitchen door, and asked 
to see me. 

“Miss Lucy, would ye min’ givin’ me a few holly- 
hock seeds, an’ some ob dat larkspur an’ sweet mint 
in de gyarden? I nebber had no idee ob makin’ a 
flower-bed till now, but I know Mandy ’1] want alittle 
gyarden ob her own to work in when she haint got 
nothin’ else to do.” 

“Take anything you want, Uncle Ike, and make 
your garden as pretty as you can,” I said. “I shall 
give you a curtain for your window, and if you care 
to use it you may have the little stove in the wood- 
shed. Don’t stop to thank me,” I added, smiling at 
the quaint courtesy he gave me, “but plant your 
flowers at once, for who knows but that Mandy may 
come to-day.” 

For a week afterward Uncle Ike’s face beamed 
with happiness and hope. And as I had no particular 
need of him just then, I allowed him to spend the 
greater part of his time down at the cabin, where he 
busied himself making things nice and comfortable 
against Mandy’s arrival. 

Every day, when the train stopped at the station a 
half-mile away, he would mount his old gray mule 
and ride down the road to meet his “‘ole ’oman,” who 
he was “sartain” would come on that very train; 
and if he always came back crest-fallen and disap- 
pointed, it would be only to brighten up again the 
next day. 

And so for many weeks he worked on, always 
patient and uncomplaining, and seldom expressing a 
doubt as to Mandy’s final coming. But I knew that 
he was beginning to lose hope, and when I found him 
doing something that he confessed to have just re- 
membered, I was sure he was only working to drive 
away his gloomy thoughts. 

The summer came, and with the warm, sweet days 
Uncle Ike grew moody and restless, and I noticed 
that he no longer sang at his work. Only at night 
would he take his banjo, and, sitting in the cabin 
door, play softly the quaint melodies that were his 
only solace in his loneliness. Sometimes Robert and 
I would find him sitting under the maple-tree, his 
banjo by his side, his face buried in his hands, while 
he rocked himself from side to side as if in bodily 
pain. And every day I took the soiled yellow en- 
velope and studied the blurred post-mark, hoping to 
be able to read it, so I could find some means of com- 
municating with Mandy, but always without suc- 
cess. 

One evening in June, Robert and I walked down 
to the cabin just as the moon began to shed a soft, 
silvery light over the quiet valley. Uncle Ike had 
complained of feeling sick, and ashe had not been up 
to the house to finish his daily chores, we were a little 
uneasy about him. 

We found him leaning idly over the little gate, 
looking straight before him, and on his black face a 
tear glittered in the moonlight. His weary attitude 
and the sight of that tear, gave me a feeling of inde- 
scribable sadness. I had never before seen one of 
his race weep, except the frantic howlings and lamen- 
tations that form a part of their religious worship; 
and now, as I looked at Uncle Ike, I was touched at 
the gentle patience with which he bore his disap- 
pointment, and longed to say something to comfort 
him, but hardly knew how to begin. 

“I’m afraid you have been working too hard this 
summer, Uncle Ike,” I said, at last. 

“°Taint dat, Miss Lucy!” he said, slowly, as he 
lifted his hand furtively to his face, and brushed 
away the tear that glistened there—“ ’taint dat! You 
know when de body gits ole an’ worn out, de heart is 
apt to stop beatin’ at any time, like a clock dat’s run 
down an’ can’t be woun’ up no more. And dat’s de 
way hit is wid me, I’se pretty-nigh worn out,—’dough 
I did feel right spry ’fore de hot days set in. Now, 
sence I’se gib up lookin’ for Mandy,”—his voice 
growing tremulous and low, “I aint had de mind to 
do my work wid de propah sperrit.” 

“Don’t lose heart, Uncle Ike, for Mandy may come 
yet,” said Robert, cheerfully. 





**No, Marse Robert, she won’t nebber come now,” 
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‘I was tooken wid fever down in New Orleans, an’ 


and Uncle Ike shook his head solemnly. “Dar’s 
sumthin’ here,” laying his hand on his breast, “dat 
tells me my Mandy is dead! I nebber knowed her to 
break her word befo’, wid nobody, much less wid ole 
Ike. Mandy haint forgot me, but we’ll nebber meet 
again till we meet up yonder on de shinin’ shoah. 
An’ ebry night I pray dat de time won’t be long.” 

“But you have been contented without Mandy all 
these years,” I said, ‘‘so why should you spend your 
remaining days in grieving after her?” 

“Maybe I could quit worryin’, honey, if it wa’n’t 
for dat letter; but hit jis’ seems as if de Lord put a 
hope in ole Ike’s heart dat He nebber meant to come 
true!” and the old man looked across the valley with 
a puzzled look in his bleared eyes. 

“I wish I could help you,” I said, with a sigh, as I 
turned to go. 

“T’ank ye, Miss Lucy, but hit aint in de power ob 
any pore mortal to do dat,—hit jes’ rests wid de Lord 
to help me!” 

‘How fast he is failing!’” remarked Robert, as we 
walked slowly back to the house. “I don’t think he 
will live to see another summer.” 

“Unless Mandy comes,” I said. ‘I am sorry that 
letter reached him,” I added, as I thought of Uncle 
Ike’s sorrowful face. 

Two hours later, as I lingered at my window, loth 
to shut out the beauty and sweetness of the night, I 
heard the sound of Uncle Ike’s banjo, and presently 
he began singing the “Suwanee River,” in a low, 
quavering voice, that gradually rose until it rang out 
on the still air with a strength and beauty that sur- 
prised me. 

“He has found comfort in his banjo to-night,” I 
thought, as the last notes died away, and I saw the 
light go out in the little cabin. 

The cabin is empty now, for in the little garden 
where the mint and hollyhocks grow, Uncle Ike is 
lying at rest. We found him one morning sitting 
under the maple-tree, just as he had often sat in life, 
his banjo on his knee, his battered hat lying by his 
side. A meadow-lark was singing in a thicket of 
alder-trees near by, and all the valley was cool and 
sweet with shadows. 

We buried him just as the early twilight fell, and 
as we turned from the new-made grave, Robert and 
I, we spoke of the humble, patient life that had just 
ended, and of the faithfulness with which the old 
man had served us during the two years he had lived 
in the little cabin. 

The summers come and go; the wild rose has 
climbed over the cabin door, and the garden is a 
wilderness of bloom. Only the banjo hanging silent 
on the wall and the long grave under the maple-tree 
are left to keep fresh in our hearts the memory of 


Unele Ike. ADELAIDE D. ROLLSTON. 
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A BUSY CHAPLAIN. 


The lamented author, Rev. E. P. Roe, was a man 
of so much energy and tact, that he would have been 
likely to make a notable success in life, no matter 
what vocation he had pursued. Early in 1864 Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed the young clergyman, twen- 
ty-six years of age, chaplain of the great hospital 
near Fortress Monroe, on the land now occupied by 
the Hampton Institute. 

When he and his wife arrived at the scene of their 
labors, the thirteen wooden barracks which com- 
posed the hospital were comparatively empty; but 
soon after the opening of the Wilderness Campaign, 
wounded men were brought in every few days, in 
ever-increasing numbers, until there were forty-five 
hundred soldiers under treatment. 

Vast tents were erected along the shore, and these, 
too, were filled with the wounded, a large number of 
whom were Confederates, though no distinction 
whatever was made between the inmates. The Blue 
and the Gray were attended by the same surgeons 
and nurses, and both were nourished from the same 
kitchens. The late Emperor Frederick was not bet- 
ter treated than the wounded soldiers were in those 
hospital tents on the shore of Chesapeake Bay. 

The services rendered them by Chaplain Roe were 
as valuable as they were arduous. The daily number 
of deaths ranged from three to twenty-nine, and 
nearly all required his professional services. 

Death and burial were systematized there in a way 
difficult to describe. Every morning the corps of 
grave-diggers began their work, and kept on until 
near the close of the day, when the burials took 
place. Imagine a row of twenty-five open graves! 
Coffins were brought there in frightful numbers, and 
yet it was difficult to keep up the requisite store. 

For several months the young chaplain was almost 
constantly in the presence of dead or dying men. All 
the morning he would be in the wards, provided with 
large fans and writing materials, alleviating, so far 
as he could, the pains of the dying, passing from cot 
to cot, receiving last messages, and assigning to each 
sufferer the special help he needed. 

In the afternoon, he performed the last rites over 
the remains of many whose dying moments he had 
assuaged in the morning. “No day passed,” as he 
once wrote, ‘that I did not follow the dead-cart, 
piled full of coffins, once, twice, thrice!” 

The most distressing scenes which he had to wit- 
ness occurred on the arrival of steamboats laden and 
crowded with men recently wounded, many of them 
acutely suffering. It is not surprising that he should 
have “lost thirty pounds in two months.” 

This chaplain was a highly accomplished gardener. 
Early in that year, he planted a garden near the 
hospital, assisted by convalescents, from which, in 
the summer, abundant supplies of vegetables were 
daily furnished, more than two thousand bushels in 
all of the earlier kinds, and immense quantities of 
cabbages, onions and corn. The doctors in charge 
told him that these fresh vegetables were better for 
many of their patients than all the medicines at their 
command. 

Besides his garden, he gathered a library of three 
thousand volumes for the patients, many of whom 
could do nothing but lie in bed and wait for the stump 
of an amputated limb to heal. In a letter written two 
years ago, he reveals, by the true writer’s magic 
touch, the value of a book to a wounded man. 

“Some wards were filled with men who had lost 4 
leg or anarm. Even the slight jar caused by careful 





: tread along the floor made these men lift their stump 
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and cringe with pain. I have seen many a poor | 


fellow thus lifting his mutilated limb, and contract- 
ing his brow with suffering, yet never taking his eyes 
from the fascinating pages of Scott, Dickens, Thack- 
eray or Cooper.” 

To crown his achievements, he built a commodious 
chapel for the use of his patients, assisted by car- 
penters whom he sought and found among his great 
crowd of convalescents. Mr. Roe was not one of the 
authors who can do nothing but write. 


Se ay 
For the Companion. 

A PACK-PEDLER’S ADVENTURES. 
I.—In a Man-Trap. 


When I was a boy, I had the misfortune to get my 





right hand torn to pieces in a threshing-machine. I | 


say misfortune, but it was wholly a result of my own 
wilfulness; I had no business at the “beater,” but 


wall on the back side. I brought in my pack, and | 
set it down near the head of the bed. 

“That must be a ‘lug’ for you, all day long!” the 
woman remarked, and sat down on the chest, as if 
to talk for a moment. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“I should like to have all there is in that pack,” 
she continued. ‘Aint you sometimes afraid of bein’ | 
robbed?” 

“Oh no,” T said. 

“I should be,” she remarked. “I should be scared 
to death sleepin’ in strange houses. But I expect 
you go well ‘heeled’ ?” 

“Not particularly,” I replied. ‘But you see I’ve 
got a good stout stick for my pack.” 

“Pll bet you’ve got a pistol,” she said. 

To this remark I made no reply, but inquired if 
she and her mother lived alone. 

“No,” she answered, after hesitating an instant. | 
“But pop and my brother’s gone up to town after | 
grub stuff. They may get hum to-night, or mabbe | 





| not till to-morrer.” | 


boy-like, I wanted to feed some grain into the ma- 


chine. 

I was told not to put my hands so near the revolv- 
ing “teeth,”—told two or three times,—but, out of 
wilfulness, I thrust them down still closer, and my 
right hand was caught and mangled. 

It healed up at last, but there was only an odd- 
looking and a worthless sort of claw, with three fin. 
gers pointing in as many different directions. Sev- 


eral of my dear friends, who saw the accident, were | 


frank enough to say that it served me right. Their 
opinion may have been lacking in sympathetic qual- 
ity, but it was true enough. 

“That claw hand was what led me to become a pack- 
pedler, for I was provided by nature with a good 
pair of legs. 

I bow to the prejudices of people who have seen 
all they wish to see of pedlers, and refrain from 
entering upon a description of the hawker’s life; 
but some of my adventures may be worth recount- 
ing. 

ie night in the month of May, 1877,—eleven years 
ago, I came to a solitary house, twelve or fifteen 
miles south of Independence, Kansas. The house 
stood out on the prairie, and there was not another 
human habitation in sight from it; and, in fact, the 
road leading to it was merely a trail over the 
prairie. But good roads were not then to be 
looked for in those parts, and that was something 
in my favor, for the more remote a house was, the 
better trade would be apt to be. 

It struck me asa rather queer-looking place, for 
there was a good-sized frame house, not very old, 
but no out-buildings, to indicate that farming or 
any other kind of business was done. 

In response to my knock, a woman opened the 
door—a woman apparently twenty-three or four 
years old, dressed in a soiled calico gown, with a 
mass of tangled black hair hanging down her 
back. She was thick and broad-shouldered for a 
woman, with rather coarse features, black eyes, 
and remarkably heavy eyebrows, yet by no means 
ill-looking. 

“Good-evening, miss!” I said. “I’m a pedler. 

Can you put me up for the night? I’ve something 
handsome in the way of goods and jewelry to show 
you.” 
, The woman looked me full in the face a moment 
or two,’ ran her eye over my clothing, glanced at 
my bulky pack, then said, “I reckon, mister. 
Come in.” 

Something in her manner led me to ask, as I 
followed her in, ‘‘Is this a public house?” 

“Wal, stranger, we puts up sech as comes our 
way,” replied the woman. She opened the door 
into a room which contained a table, a rude 
lounge, and a number of home-made chairs. In 
the far end of the room an old woman sat smok 
ing a corn-cob pipe, with her feet on the fender of 
a cooking-stove. 

Taking out her pipe, she looked me over with 
the same unpleasant, calculating scrutiny which I 
had noted in the younger woman, but at length 
said, “Make yerself comf’table, stranger,” and 
resumed her pipe. In about an hour supper was 
ready,—a very good supper for those parts. The 
young woman prepared it, and waited on the table, 
but spoke scarcely a word. 

After the table was cleared up, I opened my pack, 
and set about displaying its attractions. The old 
crone bought a ‘“‘mourning” silk handkerchief. The 
younger woman purchased a few yards of ribbon 
and two napkins, worth, in all, about a dollar and a 
half, and, in paying for them, displayed a porte-mon- 
naie containing a roll of bills. Seeing this, I imme- 
diately opened the jewelry compartment of my pack, 
and exhibited a pretty little gold watch, of Geneva 
manufacture, bracelets, rings and watch-chains; my 
entire stock, in fact. At length, she brought out 
from a cupboard three pairs of gentlemen’s cuff- 
buttons, two solid gold, the third native gold nug- 
gets, such as miners sometimes have made. 

Noting my look of inquiry, she said, ‘‘Them be- 
longed to my poor brother Bill,” but in a tone that 
led me to distrust the statement. She wished to 
swap the buttons for a lady’s gold watch-chain, and, 
thinking that if she got the chain, she might yet 
take the watch, I exchanged with her. 

She next produced a gentleman’s silver watch, 
somewhat worn, which she wanted to swap with me 
for a pair of bracelets. 

“Was this your brother’s?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, flushing a little, but looking me 
in the face keenly. ‘That was give me by one o’ my 
beaus.” 

“Jane, what are you talking about?” exclaimed 
the old crone, in what sounded like an angry tone. 

‘Nothin’, mau,” said the daughter, carelessly. 
(Then to me, in a lower voice) “Mau’s allus dead 
agin my havin’ a beau.” 

I decided not to take the second-hand watch, and 
seeing that no more trading was likely to be effected 
that evening, I asked to be shown to my sleeping- 
room, saying that I was rather tired. 


The young woman took up the small kerosene | conversation and whispering about the cook-stove. 


lamp, and led the way into a room adjoining the one 


We were in, upon the ground floor, but in the rear of | I thought the precaution of blinding the key-hole and 


the house. It wasa good-sized room, but very bare, 
having only a bed, one chair, a dirty little wash- 
Stand, and a large chest, which stood against the 











I made no reply, and she rose to go out, taking the | 
lamp. 

‘Please leave the light,’’ I said. | 

‘Do you mind?” she asked. “It’s all the one we’ve 
got, and I’ve work to do for breakfast.” H 

I said, “All right,” but I did mind a good deal, for 
the room was as dark as pitch. There was but one | 
window. I felt my way to the sash, and tried to | 
raise it; apparently it was nailed down, and as no | 
light came in, I concluded that there was a closed | 
shutter outside the glass. 

I went to the door, and felt for the key; there was | 
none, but a ray of light from the sitting-room came | 
in through the key-hole. But I was used to this sort | 
of experience. I had in my pack a little patent de- | 
vice, with a clamp, called a ‘‘burglar safe,” for fas- | 
tening a door on the inside. I got it out, and applied 
it as well as I could in the dark. 

Then I went to the bed and felé that over. It stood 
in the corner of the room and there was a valance 
around the front side and foot of it. Continuing my 
investigations, I discovered that instead of having an | 


bed. It was quite heavy, and would pretty nearly 
represent the weight of a man on the bed. 

At last I fell into a drowse, and after waking a 
dozen times, at least, fell soundly asleep. 

But a sudden noise waked me, startled me so much, 
that I found myself sitting up on the floor! It seemed 
to come from directly under where I lay, as if some 
one had dropped an axe or a hammer ona bare plank 
floor. I listened for a t, but heard nothing 
further. As my eyes roved about in the darkness of 
the room, I thought that there was a light spot where 
the valance of the bed should be. 

I crept along, and raising it saw that there was 
really a ray of lamplight coming through a crack 
between the boards of the box-like bedstead. Some 
one surely was in the cellar or room beneath, and the 
light came up through the floor under the bed. 

I placed my eye at the crack, but the opening was 
very narrow. Thinking that I might enlarge it a 
little, I took out my pocket-knife and was cautiously 
opening the small blade, when there came the sound 
and jar of a heavy blow close beneath where I lay. 
The mattress and chest started, sank a little, stuck 
for an instant, then fell with a loud clatter intoa 
great lighted hole beneath! 

In an instant I was on my feet, staring down into 
the abyss thus suddenly opened! There lay the 
mattress and chest. A lantern hanging from a peg 
in the cellar wall, threw its light over them. 

There was a slight noise, and then I saw the heads 
and shoulders of two men, one with an axe in his 
hands, the other holding a ‘‘Winchester!” 

They stood for an instant, with their eyes on the 
chest as if in astonishment, then turned to glance 
up. I quickly drew back into the darkness. Then I 
heard a muttered oath, followed by the noise of quick 
footsteps, first over planks, then coming up the cellar 
stairs. 

All this had happened within five seconds of time. 
With the wild impulse of self-preservation, I turned 
for my pistol, and my hand coming in contact with 
the jewelry package at the same instant, I clutched 
that and thrust it into the pocket of my coat, then 
turning to the door stood, revolver in hand, at bay, 
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open space under it, the bedstead was like a large 
box with the mattress laid on top of it and the valance 
nailed against the side and end, for behind the thin 
calico there were firm boards down to the floor. 

Somewhat mystified by this queer arrangement, I 
attempted to lift the edge of the mattress,—to learn 
what was beneath,—but found that it was fastened 
down. I could not even raise a corner of it, front or 
back. I next lay down on the bed experimentally. 
It was rather hard, and moved laterally with a slight, 
vibrating motion, like that of scales when one first 
steps on them. 

Of course, a pedler finds all sorts of bedsin anewly 
settled country, but this one struck me as very queer. 
I felt it all over again; the mattress and whatever it 
was so tightly fastened to would jog exactly like the 
platform of scales, and was plainly not attached to 
the box-like sides of the bedstead, though fitting 
them so closely that I could not get my fingers down 
between them. 

“This may be-all right,” I said to myself “but I’m 
not going to sleep on it.” 

My fancy began to seek solutions of the mystery. 

“Perhaps it is really a kind of trap-door and scales 
combined,” I thought, “‘so that when a person lies | 
down on it, they can detect the fact and let him drop 
into the cellar.” 

I put the bed clothing on the floor and lay down 
there, having first placed my revolver beside the 
pillow, and taken the package containing the most 
valuable articles of jewelry from my big pack and 
laid that beside the pistol. 

I often did this, for, of course, a man with but one 
hand doesn’t feel quite as courageous as one with 
two. 

The light still came in at the key-hole, and after 
some time I heard the trampling of heavy boots on 
the door-steps, and then men’s voices in the outer 
room. Still as broad awake as ever, I went on tip- 
toe to the key-hole and peeped out. I was just in time 
to see the young woman fetch a chair and set the 
back of it before the keyhole and throw acoat across 
it, evidently with the design of obstructing the view. 
Then for a long time I could hear the sound of low 





“Pop” and the brother had evidently returned, but 


the whispering a little suspicious. However, I lay 
down again, then by a sudden impulse I rose once 





more, took the chest and set iton the mattress of the 


but resolved, since I must fight, to sell my life as 
dearly as I could. 

In a moment they came at my door with a rush. 
One of them seemed to throw himself against it, 
probably expecting to find it unfastened. The knob 
was violently turned, but my little safety clamp held 
well. Twice the man pushed at it, then with a curse 
he stepped back and struck a heavy blow against it 
with the axe. 

The clamp would hold but a moment or two longer. 
My chances were small indeed, for I never shot very 
well with my left hand. 

My eyes turned to the lighted hole down which the 
mattress had fallen. There was no one in the cellar 
now, though the lantern still hung there. An idea,— 
a wild thought of escape,—occurred to me, and even 
before the ruffian had time to repeat his axe-stroke, 
I was down in the cellar! The lantern showed me 
where the cellar stairs were, and I darted forward to 
them. 

At the same instant I heard the door overhead go 
down withacrash! I stole up the stairs, and came 
into the room which I had first entered. The two 
men were already in my room, and the young woman 
stood in the doorway leading into it, with her back 


| tome. Pausing but long enough to locate the out- 
side door of the house, I made a dash for it, still on | 
tiptoe. But the woman heard me open it, and turn- | 


ing round, lamp in hand, screamed: 

“Here he is!” 

Before the words were out of her mouth, I was out- 
side the house and running at my best pace. It was 
still quite dark. I started across the prairie, in the 
direction I had come, and had gone seventy or eighty 
yards when the men opened fire. 

But it was too dark for them, too. They must have 
shot more at the sound of my steps than at anything 
they could see; yet they sent four or five bullets 
whizzing past me more closely than I liked to have 
them. I changed my course, and ran in another 
direction. I did not cease running till I had gonea 
mile or two, for I expected that the rascals would 
dog my steps, and try to make an end of me. But I 
saw nothing more of them. 

As soon as it was light I got my bearings, and 
during the day reached Vinita. I had apretty straight 


| story to tell, but I was only a pack-pedler, and neither 


there, nor afterwards at the county-seat, could I 
induce the sheriff to collect a posse and made a raid 
on the house of my would-be assassins. 
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I lost over two hundred dollars’ worth of goods in 
my pack, which I never recovered, nor did I have 
even the satisfaction of seeing the family brought to 
justice. It may have been the notorious ‘‘Bender 
family” for aught I know to the contrary. 

Plainly, that bedstead was contrived for the pur- 
pose of making way with travellers, and how many 
ill-starred ‘‘guests” of the house may have been dis- 
posed of there in that cellar, will never be known. 
As for myself, I never went that way again. 

B. G. LANGE. 
ee hee 
MY SUMMER WALK. 
The shadow on the meadow’s breast 
Is not more calm than my repose, 
As step by step, I am the guest 
Of every living thing that grows. 
— Horatio Nelson Powers. 
— 
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LIFE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
IV.—A Great Debate. 


“Gladstone is up!” 

Such are the words that are passing from mouth to 
mouth, on toward midnight, in the House of Com- 
mons. Men come rushing in from every part of the 
great building; members in the library fling away 
the books or reviews they had been languidly read- 
ing; members who had beer. comfortably fast asleep 
in great arm-chairs become suddenly broad awake, 
spring to their feet, and make for the House. 

Men in the smoking-rooms throw away unfinished 
cigars, men who are writing letters crumple them up 
in their hands, and scurry away, reckless of every- 
thing in their eagerness to hear the great orator. 

Those who have secured seats in the House push 
their way through the crowd of members standing 
at the bar, and walk boldly up the floor, bowing to 
the Speaker midway; and of course they find their 
seats occupied by some other members, who, on being 
gazed at fixedly for a moment, grow alive to the 

realities of the situation, recognize the magic of 
property, and mumble out, hurriedly, “Oh, I have 
got yourseat! I beg your pardon,” and seize their 
hats, and go down to take their stand with the 
increasing crowd of what I may call homeless 
members, who are clustering below the bar. 

Now the House is filied in every part; the mem- 
bers’ galleries are all full; the space below the bar 
—where there are no seats, and members can only 
stand—is packed to its fullest capacity; the 
Speaker’s Gallery, the little gallery of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, the Ambassadors’ Gallery, the 
Strangers’ Gallery, the Distinguished Strangers* 
Gallery—all are crammed. 

Through the gilded bars of the darksome little 
cage which is called the Ladies’ Gallery we get 
glimpses of evening dresses and bare arms and 
waving fans, and, of course, beaming eyes. The 
fair beings who attend the debates, and are pent 
in the Ladies’ Gallery, are not, however, all and 
always young and beautiful, and the eyes, alas! 
sometimes beam through spectacles. 

Of all the strangers who frequent the House, the 
ladies are the hardest to keep in order. They will 
express their emotions too loudly and too frankly. 
The door-keeper of that gallery has a hard time of 
it, between the Sergeant-at-Arms, who sends up 
messages every half hour or so, to tell him he must 
keep the ladies quiet, and the ladies, who will not 
be kept quiet. 

“TItis all very well,” this much-vexed official said 
one evening to a member; “It’s all very well for 
the Sergeant to tell me I must keep the ladies 
quiet, but he don’t tell me how I am to do it.” 

Gladstone is up! He has begun his speech in a 
tone purposely subdued, easy and quiet. Soon it 
will swell in volume, as the orator warms to his 
subject, and it will ring clear and resonant through 

the House of Commons. 

Gladstone’s voice is not indeed the voice that it 
was some years ago. It is still a powerful voice; 
it can be made, without effort, to fill any public hall, 
but the exquisite modulations of expression, the 
delicate tones and half tones which used to give 
such meaning and significance to every phrase and 
every word, and used to form what one might call 
the accompanying music of the argument and the 
eloquence—with these time has dealt rather severely 
of late years. 

I do not believe that time has in any other way 
been able to impair Gladstone’s oratorical powers. 
The quick, complete array of argument, the inex- 
haustible resources of phrase and word, the rush of 
overwhelming rhetoric, which seems to sweep oppos- 
ing arguments away in its resistless flood—all these 
are as they have ever been. 

Gladstone’s speech is to close the debate. This is 
understood everywhere; it has been so arranged. 
The debate of this evening has not hitherto been 
very exciting. It is usual that every evening of de- 
bate shall be opened and closed by a man of some 
political standing. 

This particular debate has now gone on for a fort- 
night; that is, it has been carried on during the 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays of two 
weeks. We have now got to the Friday of the second 
week, and the debate will close to-night and the divi- 
sion will be taken, and the division will decide the 
fate of the ministry. 

On the first night the debate was opened by one of 
the leaders of the opposition. To him replied a 
member of the Government, and the speech of the 
latter brought the House close to what is called “the 
dinner-hour,’’—that is, from about half-past seven to 
ten. During that interval members go to dinner, in 
the House or out of it. 

During a really great debate most men are gener- 
ally free to go and dine out of the House, for there 
is no fear of the debate being allowed to collapse; 
there are sure to be members enough kept in stock or 
on the premises, to prevent any chance of that. 
During the dinner-hour the small men and the new 
men have the House all to themselves. 

The audience hardly ever exceeds a dozen in num- 
ber, often is only half-a-dozen, and these are present, 
not because they want to hear his speech, nor even 
to pretend a desire to hear it, but only because they 
are each of them anxious to address the House, and 
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they all mean to jump up the moment he sits 
down and do their best to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

I know nothing more trying to an orator than to 
have to see these upturned, eager faces of men, who 
are longing for him to sit down, who are starting 
from their seats every moment when some move- 
ment of his makes them think he is going to sit 


powers. 
The speech comes to a splendid close, in sen- 
tences now slow, solemn, and appealing; now 


SS 
omit 
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A GREAT DEBATE. 


down; faces which express such unmistakable | some seconds after, as the sea still heaves and | 


disappointment and wrath when he does not sit | heaves, although the storm is over. 
down, faces of men who are frankly impatient of And now we shall have the division, and the 
him and his eloquence, and grudge him every | fate of the ministry will be known. 
sentence and word he utters. Justin McCartuy, M. P. 
The sensations of a speaker under such circum- | Ei 
stances seem to mea good deal like those of some ‘as 
wretched man expiring slowly in the desert, and SEPTEMBER. 
compelled to watch the movements of the birds of The alr of the orchard is rich with wine, ' 
i i i t ttle s r in eager flocks; 
prey who are hovering round impatient for the hp apt mm ro gueee & fae 
breath to be out of his body in order that they In the wonderful poise of the equinox. 
may begin to feast upon him. — A. D. T. Whitney. 
At ten o’clock, or soon after, the big men begin Se 
to have their turn again. Some small man who | 
has been enjoying the privilege of the dinner-hour THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


brings his speech to an end, and sits down. A| There are two special reasons why Americans 


number of small men leap to their feet, but not | take a deep interest in the perils and hopes of the 
one of them really believes that he has the faintest | French Republic. One is the historical reason, 


chance of being called by Mr. Speaker. Every | that the struggles of the two countries for politi- 











spirits him to display all his best resources and | course seems to have strengthened instead of 


weakened him. 
Another circumstance, which, in England or 
| America, would have ruined a high official, served 


rushing on with all the force and volume of a curiously to add to M. Floquet’s prestige in France. 
cataract; and then the orator sits down amid | This was his duel with General Boulanger. That 


cheers and cheers, and the House is moved for! a Prime Minister and the most noted officer of the 


army should fight a duel, seems to us in America, 
not only strange but scandalous. 

But the duel is still popular in France; and the 
fact that M. Floquet, a civilian, and a man of 
sixty, should overcome a famous man of arms in 
single combat, actually had the effect, at once of 
greatly increasing M. Floquet’s popularity, and of 





giving a serious and, perhaps, fatal blow to Gen- | 


eral Boulanger’s previously dangerous influence 
with the people. 

It is, perhaps, M. Floquet’s chief triumph, that 
he has been able to defy and to discredit the am- 
bitious general, who has so long been a cause of 
disturbance and danger to the republic. The fall 
of Boulanger has made Floquet’s hold upon power 
more firm; and the Prime Minister’s ability and 
tact may be able to sustain his ministry to a longer 
period than its immediate predecessors have been 
able to retain office. 

With Boulanger’s loss of popularity, too, the 
restless longing of the French to plunge into 
another war with Germany has been, to some 
degree, at least, allayed; and this is a solid gain 
to the peaceful career of the republic. 


For the Companion. 

GOOD CHEER. 
“What's the good word to-day, my friend? 
What's the good word to-day?” 
A flower blooms in a poor man’s cot; 
A poet breathes a golden thought; 
These make the old world gay, my friend, 
These make the old world gay, 
A babe laughs as the _—_ may; 
A tearful sinner kneels to pray; 
These make good cheer, to-day, my friend, 
These make good cheer to-day. 

Lucy AGNES HAYES. 


—————___—§<>— 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


A bill passed by Congress, appropriating some 
twenty million dollars, more or less, for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, became a law in 
August without the approval of the President. It 
was neither vetoed nor signed, but became a law 
under that clause of the Constitution which makes 
a@ measure operative if it is not returned to the 
house in which it originated within ten days after 





one knows that some leading man will get up| cal liberty took place at nearly the same time, 
now. and were, in a certain degree, connected and in- | 
Accordingly when the dozen or so of small men | terwoven with each other. The other reason exists | 
have all been standing up together for half a minute | in the fact that France is the only European nation 
or so waiting until the Speaker shall decide who is | of the first rank which has adopted, and is trying | 
to address the House, some leading man rises from | to maintain, a form of government in the main } 
either of the front benches, the treasury bench or | similar to our own. 
the front bench of opposition, and we all know/ Thinking Americans watch with anxiety any | 
that Mr. Speaker will see him and nobody but| symptom of danger to the French Republic, and | 
him; and the small men collapse back into their | with pleasure the evidences of its strength and | 
seats. | stability. 
Now if this leading man who is in possession is| That it has passed through many perils, and is | 
not a great orator or even an attractive debater, | even now constantly threatened, is quite clear. 
members will not stay to hear him. They go back | Yet it seems not improbable that the longer it 
to the library or the smoking-room, or, if it be in | sustains itself, the more likely will it be to become 
summer, they go on to the terrace. |rooted in the affection and confidence of the 
Some will even go home and return no more | French people. | 
that night. For they know that the debate will At present, the French Ministry appears to be a 
not close that first night, and they know that this | stronger one than any which has arrived at power 
man or that is to move the adjournment. for several years. At its head is a statesman of 
The member who moves the adjournment has a| strong character and marked ability, which is | 
right to open the debate next evening. He has | more than can be said of any ministry since that 
the delivery of his speech secured to him; he | of the unpopular but able Jules Ferry. 
knows almost to a quarter of an hour the exact) M. Floquet, the present Prime Minister, has | 
time when he will have to begin; he has no wait- | Jong been a conspicuous figure in French public 
ing for the close of dreary and unlimited speech- | life. He has always been known as a firm Radi- 
making before his; he is under no anxiety about cal, belonging to the more extreme wing of the 
the Speaker’s eye. He has made over to him @| Republican factions. As a young man, he gained 
part of the evening when there is sure to be @| notoriety by loudly shouting in the face of the 
crowded house, and when it will be his own fault, | Russian Czar, ‘“‘Vive la Pologne!” (Long live 
or his own misfortune, if he cannot keep the| Poland!) which was looked upon as a daring in- 
house crowded. | sult to that potentate, then on a visit to Paris. 
Therefore, the fact of a man’s being permitted; In recent years, M. Floquet has been noted for 
to move the adjournment shows that he is recog-| better reasons. He was a bold leader of the | 
nized as a person of some mark in his party. The | Radicals on the floor of the Chamber, and was 
matter is always arranged beforehand among the | later raised to the presidency of that body. His | 
whips of the different sections in the House, and | ability and impartiality in that difficult office won 
there is often a good deal of parleying and argu-| him a degree of popularity and respect which 
ing and compromising and wrangling about it;| were by no means confined to the members of his 
but when it is settled, it is settled. own party, and which marked him out as a prom- 
The Speaker is informed privately of the ar-| inent candidate for the premiership. His old 
rangement, and it would be of no use if some| offence against the Czar stood for a while in the 
member outside the arrangement were to try to| way of his promotion to that high office, for the 
break through, and to move the adjournment | French were anxious for an alliance with Russia; 
himself. The Speaker simply would not see him | but the offence against his father was apparently 
when he rose, and would see the hero of the ar-| overlooked by the present Czar, and M. Floquet 
rangement, and would call on him to make the | became Prime Minister. 
motion. He was able to form a strong Cabinet, including, 
The Speaker’s eye is an orb of singular order; | as the occupants of the two important offices of 
it has the most convenient property of seeing and Foreign and War Minister, two ex-Prime Minis- 
of not seeing. ters, Goblet and Freycinet; and for some months 
Now, however, we have come to the last night, | this cabinet has successfully resisted every assault 
and the great debate is nearly over. In a few| upon it, alike of the more moderate Republicans, 
minutes we shall have the division. Gladstone’s| and of the Monarchists and Bonapartists. 
eloquence still streams like a meteor over the par-| The question upon which the former ministry 
liamentary firmament. The orator is interrupted | was turned out of office, and that of M. Floquet 
now and then, and he always turns upon the man, | attained power, was the subject of the revision of 
or the men, who interrupted him, and sends some | the French constitution. M. Floquet and his 
bombshell of reply crashing in among his oppo- | friends favored such a revision, in which would be 
nents. | included the abolition of the Senate. But when 
Why will opponents be so foolish as to interrupt | M. Floquet found himself burdened with power, 
Gladstone? An interruption is to him like a} he decided that the time was not ripe for such a 








it has been laid before the President. 

It is understood that the President had objected 
to the bill, but not objections strong enough to 
cause him to wish for its complete rejection; and 
probably, if he had vetoed it, another bill, in 
which his objections were obviated, could not 
have been passed at this session. 

This ‘‘river and harbor bill” is remarkable as 
appropriating the largest sum ever devoted in a 
single year to improvement of water ways. In 
fact, it disposes of a very large part of the Treas- 
ury “surplus” for this year. 

It is remarkable in another way : It was passed 
by a Democratic House of Representatives, and 
by a Republican Senate, and was allowed to be- 
come a law by a Democratic President, whose 
objections are understood to have been directed 
neither to the principle of such appropriations, 
nor to the amount of them, but to the authority 
under which the sums granted for the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers are to be spent. 

Yet students of political history know that there 


| was @ time when the policy of making appropria- 


tions of the public money for ‘internal improve- 
ments” was one of the great issues between politi- 
cal parties. One of the longest messages ever 
sent to Congress by a President was a constitu- 
tional argument by Mr. Monroe—who could be 


| prosy—on this very question. 


In the very first ‘“‘platform’’ ever adopted by a 
national Democratic convention, that of 1840, it 
was resolved ‘‘that the Constitution does not 
confer upon the general government the power to 
commence and carry on a general system of in- 
ternal improvement,” and this resolution was 
repeated in the platforms of 1844, 1848, 1852 and 
1856. In 1860 the whole platform of 1856 was 
‘reaffirmed ;”’ so that we may say that for twenty 
years opposition to internal improvements, on con- 
stitutional grounds, was one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party. 

Meantime, the right and duty of making such 
improvements were as steadily maintained by the 
Whigs, and were formally advocated in the early 
Republican platforms, those of 1856 and 1860. 

The fact that Democrats now support a policy 
which their fathers and predecessors condemned, 
is not cited to their discredit. This is merely one 
of those questions which have been finally decided. 
The question is no longer a political issue. The 
country makes constitutional progress, and this is 

, an example of such progress. 

It is an act of wisdom on the part of a party to 
| cease opposition toa policy which has been finally 
| adopted. It would be perversity to continue oppo- 
| sition under such circumstances. 

As a matter-of-fact the present system of appro- 
priating money for rivers and harbors goes very 
far beyond what any party would have advocated 
| twenty-five years ago. The Republicans were 
| careful, in their platform of 1856, and again in 
| 1860, to limit the power of Congress to river and 


At present appropriations are made to clear 
channels for floating lumber down stream, and to 
dredge harbors which have but a strictly local 
trade,—and these sums are granted with the 
approbation of men of every party. 

We say this, not to criticise the policy, but to 
remark upon the long distance the country has 


| gone from the point where it stood when Congress 


used to fight over the appropriation of a few thou- 
sand dollars for the ‘Cumberland road,” and 
when Presidents used to write solemn and ponder- 
ous veto messages to prove that such appropria- 
tions were unconstitutional. 


SOUND AND STANCH? 


Five years ago the merchant ship Albatross sailed 
from an Atlantic port, bound for the coast of Africa. 

“And she will never reach it,” said an old sailor 
on the pier. 

“Why?” asked a by-stander. 
to be a stanch, well-built vessel.” 

“She should have had a copper bottom. Here is 
what I found on her hull.” 

He held out his hand, on which lay a soft, tiny 
mass, a lump of jelly within a wall of shell. 

‘“‘What harm could that do?” said the other, laugh- 
ing. ‘It is a harmless, half-dead creature.” 

“Harmless, half-dead creatures like that will eat 
into the soundest hull that ever was laid, and leave 
it a rotten hulk,” was the reply. 

At the end of a year the good ship Albatross was 
reported to have sprung a leak, and sunk. The bar- 


“She seemed to me 


| nacles had eaten their way through the sound oak 


timbers, and brought ruin and death. 

How many gallant boys and young men are leav- 
ing school and college now, with high hopes for the 
long voyage of life before them? They are well- 
born and well-trained; they have inherited vigorous 
bodies and alert minds; they are honest, self-respect- 
ing, ambitious; they are equipped with some special 
craft or profession, which will, in all probability, 
bring them success. The ship is, to all appearance, 
sound and stanch; the sails are set, the wind is fair, 
the sun shines; every voice prophesies a fair voyage. 

But has any miserable little barnacle fastened on 
the sound timbers? 

This lad relishes unclean jokes, and only is happy 


| in low company; this gay, brilliant youth, a favorite 
| in society, seeks only his own ease and comfort; an- 
‘other “good fellow” is oddly regardless of money, 





whether it be his own or his neighbor’s. 

It is the little neglected traits, like the harmless 
worms, that eat and eat into the strongest character, 
until they bring ruin. 

Remember, boys, it is hard to clean them off in the 
middle of the voyage. A great vice, which draws 
upon us the scorn of the world, or its punishment, 
we strive to drag out by force; but the little habits, 
the routine of daily acts acquired in youth, usually 
stay with us. 

Stop and consider. Search well before the good 
ship goes out of the home harbor upon her long voy- 
age, if there be not some petty, unclean vice clinging 
to her, which may rot her strength, and wreck her in 
mid-ocean at last. 





A VERY YOUNG SMOKER. 


“Ts there anything written on the tobacco question 
that wouid be useful to place in the hands of a boy 
of eight to ten who is trying to smoke?” 

Probably not. There is something, however, that 
might be useful to place in the hand of his father by 
way of a deterrent. 

The boy himself knows already that it is wrong to 
smoke, because he feels sick every time he does it. It 
is not his intellect that needs treatment, but his will. 
He is trying to conquer a natural repugnance to an 
odious poison, so that he can gratify his vanity in 
being like other boys bigger and more foolish than 
himself. 

A little explanation from his parents and teachers 
would doubtless be of service to an intelligent boy 
who was beginning to smoke. But the boys who 
practise this vice are not apt to be very intelligent. 
Some of them are pretty good boys, and will proba- 
bly become valuable men; but the great majority of 
the young smokers are boys who take a low rank in 
their class, cause their teachers much trouble, and are 
not given to reading. Every teacher knows that tlic 
boys who are caught with cigarettes in their desks or 
mouths are, as a rule, dull boys. 

The kind and right thing to do with a boy who is 
tampering with this pernicious habit is to say to him, 
after due explanation, Thou shalt not, and then en- 
force the command with all the means which law and 
nature have placed within the parents’ reach. 

This is what parents are for. Our young readers 
know it as well as we do, and we say it for their 
sakes and in their name. 


—_+o+—__—_— 
EYES THAT SEE. 


Several years ago a member of a firm of glass 
manufacturers was travelling through the West. 
While on a railway which skirts the shores of a great 
inland lake, he observed that the plate glass in the 
windows of the Pullman car was marked with mys- 
terious figures, undefined in shape, but of a singu- 
larly airy and delicate lightness. On inquiry, he 
learned that the marks were made by the sand, 
which was blown against the windows from the 
beach as the cars passed. 

Upon returning home, he began a series of experi- 


| ments in directing a shower of fine sand against the 


surface of glass in definite shapes. The result was 
the discovery of the sand-blast, by which the most 
delicate figures are outlined upon glass with exqui- 
site lightness and accuracy. 

The discovery of a process of engraving was due to 
similar keenness of sight, and readiness in using 
hint. Prince Rupert, a quick-witted, scientific man, 
who lived in an unscientific age, once stopped at a 
forge while hunting, to have his horse shod, and laid 
his damp gun upon a bench while he waited, until 
the blacksmith should have finished his work. 

When he took up the gun he observed that a piece 
of white paper on the bench bore in fine dotted lines 


stroke of the spur to a generous horse: it only in-| revision; and had the courage so to declare. This | harbor improvements “of a national character.” {the name of the maker which was cut on the metal. 


- 
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Out of this hint, he evolved the process of etching 
on copper known as Mezzotint. 

The significance of these stories is obvious. Culti- 
vate in children the observant eyes and the ready 
wit to apply their observations to use. How many 
thousands of men looked at the sand-scratchings on 
the windows, and found neither a new art nor a pos- 
sible fortune in it? 

But the fact is, that children need no such training 
now. The whole tendency of thought, in the present 
generation, is to sharpen their eyes to observe, and 
their wits to make use of their observations. We 


hospital, as elsewhere. A few months ago a dirty 
and ragged street urchin was brought in, crying, “1 
have fractured my radius!” and examination proved 
that he had correctly described his injury. 


ipshctacaatdalediais 
GENERAL CUSTER. 

This gallant soldier entered the army as a lieuten- 
ant, but from the beginning was determined to win 
promotion. Indeed, his ambition was such that he 
did not scruple to talk about it, and once, in a fit of 
frankness, went so far as to say io some of his com- 





live in a scientific and practical age, in which the | rades that he ‘“‘meant to be a general before the war 


chief business is to study the forces of nature and to | Was over.” 


put them to practical uses. 

We are apt to be blind, however, to the significance 
of the divine kindness and forethought that lies hid 
beneath these forces of nature. 
child’s eyes should be quickened to see God behind 
each insignificant part of the world’s working, than 
to detect in it a new craft or an unknown art. 


— - _ +or--— 
A GOOD GOVERNOR. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” Sir Thomas 
Munro, a gallant soldier, showed himself to be an 
able and beneficent ruler while Governor of Madras. 
The natives admired the Englishman, because he 
was just and good, and the British soldiers rever- 
enced him. When he died, a statue was erected to 
his memory in one of the public squares of Madras. 


| 
| 


| 


This incautious admission subjected 
him thenceforth to no little sarcastic bantering. 


One evening, eleven days after the battle of Aldie, 
in which Custer had greatly distinguished himself, 


It is better that a | Me returned to headquarters after a long ride, and 


upon entering the large tent in which the staff officers 
were wont to gather, he was greeted by the saluta- 
tions, “Hallo, general!” ‘How are you, general?” 
“Gentlemen, General Custer.” ‘Why, general, I 
congratulate you!” ‘You're looking well, general.” 

The greetings came from all quarters of the tent, 
where officers were lounging, smoking, chatting, 
laughing, telling stories. 

Custer was noted for remarkable control over a 
hot and hasty temper, and he was not going to allow 
his comrades to laugh him out of it on this occasion. 
Still it was with some bitterness that he answered : 

“You may laugh, boys. 


You see if I don’t, that’s all!” 


He was greeted by a universal shout of laughter, 


by way of reply. It seemed as if his tormentors 





were determined to irritate him into an explosion; 


An anecdote, taken from “Ten Years in India,” | and they nearly succeeded, for his eyes began to 


illustrates the tenacious affection with which his 
memory was cherished. 
One day, many years after the statue had been un- 


veiled, an English officer, while driving by it, saw an | fing.” | 
He pointed to the table as he spoke, and there lay 


old man in a red coat, with three chevrons on his 
right arm, leaning upon his staff, and gazing silently 
atthe monument. The officer saw that the old man 


| 
| 


| 


was a pensioner, and asked him, “What are you | 


looking at, my fine fellow? Do you know whom that 
is intended to represent?” 

“Who can have known the great Sir Thomas 
Munro,” answered the old man, “without remember- 
ing him? And who can have known him without 
loving him? And how can I, who have served under 
him for many years, ever forget him?” 

“Then you think that is a good likeness of the 
governor—you recognize the face?” asked the officer, 
wishing to draw the old man out. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the pensioner, “it is a good 
likeness, but we shall never again see any like him. 
He was indeed the friend of the natives, whether a 
sepoy or a ryot at the plough. Madras will never 
again have a governor like him.” 

Then the old soldier, raising his right hand to his 
head, gave the military salute, and walked off, mum- 
bling to himself about the impropriety of crows 
being allowed to build their nests on the top, and to 
disfigure the statue of the greatest man of his age. 





en 
TIBBIE’S PROTEST. 


Doubtless, in religious matters the Scotch “protest 
too much,” for they are an earnest, disputatious 
people, to whom indifference is a vice and lukewarm- 
ness acrime. One hundred and fifty years ago the 
“Old Lights,” as they were called, seceded from the 
Established Church of Scotland, and since then they 
have been dying out, but the cold, stiff pews of their 
little church buildings still echo to the Psalms of 
David, sung in Rouse’s Version. 

The author of ‘‘Auld Licht Idylls’’ tells a story of 
the Old Light kirk in a little village which illustrates 
the pertinacity of the protesting spirit. 

The old custom in the kirk was for the precentor to 
read out the psalm a line at a time, which was sung 
before the next line was read. A new minister intro- 
duced an innovation known as “run line.” The 
psalm was read out as a whole and then sung. Miss 
Tibbie McInhatty, a white-haired old lady, protested 
against this change; but the minister carried his 
point. Tibbie adhered to her protest, and whenever 
a psalm was given out she rose from her pew, marched 
ostentatiously out of church, and remained standing 
on the pavement until the singing was finished when 
she returned with a rustle to her seat. 

Once some rude men held the door from the outside 
while Tibbie was trying to get out. The congrega- 
tion heard her in the passage; then she burst into 
the church and called the elders to aid her in opening 
the door. But it could not be opened even with the 
aid of the elders’ strength, and Tibbie was forced to 
stand in the passage pressing her hands to her ears, 
to keep out the ‘‘run line” singing. 

“You may smile at Tibbie,” adds the author, “but 
ah! I know what she was at a sick bedside. 
seen her when the hard look had gone from her eyes, 
and it would ill become me to smile, too.” 


— 
HOSPITAL DROLLERIES. 


The great London Hospital, like all similar institu- 
tions, can display an appalling record of misery in 
the history of its patients. Many of its cases are to 
be attributed only to poverty; hundreds of people 
who seek its wards, apparently incurably ill, need 
only good food, and rest from work and anxiety. 

The more melancholy features of hospital life are, 
however, frequently brightened by absurd incidents. 
Most patients particularly delight in being the proud 
possessors of extraordinary diseases, or such as are 
classed under high-sounding titles. 

“Tell me the name of my disease, doctor,” cried 
one impulsive boy, on his arrival, ‘‘so that mother 
can take it home with her!” 

“Abscess,” was the reply. 

“Abscess—oh! oh!” and the child clapped his 
hands in delight. 

An old woman, an out-patient, was given a card 
marked “Apparently latent phthisis.” Upon search- 
ing the dictionary, she discovered that “latent” 
meant “concealed,” and thereupon grew highly in- 
dignant. At her next visit to the hospital, she 
soundly rated every one connected with the institu- 
tion for having imputed concealment to her. She 
then solemnly produced a long and rambling docu- 
ment, proving, upon the evidence of one neighbor and 
another, that she had at different times complained 
of various symptoms. Apparently she had scorned 
concealment. 

The influence of popular cducation is felt in the 
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flash, and he looked round as if seekin 


his relief. 
“Look on the table, old fellow! 


a large official envelope, on which was written: 
“BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE A. CUSTER, 
U. S. VoLs.” 

The reaction was instantaneous, and the young 
fellow was completely overcome. 
and all his old comrades were gathered round him in 
real earnest, congratulating and shaking hands, while 
Custer, too much overpowered to speak, could only 
smile faintly, turn very pale, find Nis eyes full of 
tears, and sink down in a chair, feeling very much as 
if he were going to make a fool of himself, and cry. 

However, he regained his self-control in a few 
moments, and was able to thank his comrades, and 
after a while was permitted to read the orders which 
accompanied his commission, and which directed 
him to report to General Pleasanton for orders. 


a 
HOW FASHIONS ARE MADE. 


Every one knows the story of the origin of the 
“Spencer,” a garment which was once worn by men, 
and was for a long time the ordinary jacket for boys. 
The Earl of Spencer, so the story goes, was riding 
near London one day, when an accident deprived 
him of the tails of his coat. 


He had occasion to pass through London on his 
way home, and the men of fashion, who were accus- 
tomed to see Spencer lead the mode, jumped to the 
conclusion that coats without tails had become the 
fashion, and ‘‘Spencers” were soon quite the rage. 

A paragraph in the foreign fashion papers records 
an incident of much the same nature. A charming 
French duchess, so it is stated, had recently promised 
to be present at a festival given fora benevolent pur- 
pose at Trouville. 

She was a little behind time, and put on her gloves 
hastily while driving to the festival, and did not 
notice, until she stood in the full blaze of the draw- 
ing-room, that to her black and white silk costume 
she had added one white and one black glove. 

The duchess’s maid had laid out for her mistress 
two pairs of gloves to choose from, and the duchess, 
in her haste, had taken one of each pair. 

Having discovered her mistake, however, she made 
the best of it. And it was noticed that at the next 
fashionable assembly at Trouville nearly all the ladies 
wore a glove of a different color on each hand. It is 
said that the custom has now become quite general 
at Trouville. 

— +8 


“SKIPPER CRUNSHLE.” 


It cannot always be told by the looks of a word 
how it should be pronounced. In England, for ex- 
ample, a man whose name is St. John is always 
addressed as Mr. Sinjun. A newspaper correspondent 
tells a Marblehead story bearing upon the same point. 


A case was on in the court at Salem, in which great 
interest was taken by the fishermen. The clerk called 
the first witness: ‘‘Captain Edward Crowninshield, 
come into court”—no response. 

The summons was repeated with like result, and 
the bronzed and weather-beaten old tars began to 
look around with interest and curiosity. One stout 
old veteran on the front seat was especially curious, 
and watched teed (ne baize doors closely to see who 
this distinguished individual was. 

The clerk intimated to the court that the witness 
was evidently not present, but the justice knew the 
locality and its inhabitants better than the scribe. 

“Let me try, Mr. Clerk,” he said, with a smile, and 
called “Skipper Crunshle.” 

‘‘Here,” responded the ancient in the front seat, 
who had apparently been expecting the advent of 
some nate naval officer, and failed to recog- 
nize himself under the high-sounding title. 





SS Se 
HE DID IT. 


It is an unusual wit which enables its possessor to 
be as funny in speech as he is on paper. W. S. Gil- 
bert, author of the ‘‘Bab Ballads,” is evidently ready 
at any moment to thrust or parry. 


Once, in leaving a large reception, he stood in the 
hall, waiting for a servant to bring him his coat and 
hat. As he lingered there, a “heavy swell’ de- 
scended the stairs, took him for a servant, and called 
out to him: “Call me a four-wheeler!”’ 

Mr. Gilbert put his glass in his eye, looked blandly 
at the young man, and said: 

“You are a four-wheeler.” 

‘What do you mean?” cried the other. 

«You told me to call you a four-wheeler, and I have 
done so. [I really couldn’t call you handsome (han- 
som), you know!” 


a +~@>—— 
AGREEABLE. 

It is annoying to have one’s opinions treated con- 

tentiously, but it is hardly less unpleasant to talk 


with one who has not mental vigor nor clearness to 
differ intelligently. 


A scholarly gentleman from the South, during a 
visit to Washington, met a young lady who prided 
herself upon her amiability. 

“Don’t you think Miss K is very agreeable?” 
asked a young cadet of the Louisianian. 

‘“Hum-m-m!” was the rather non-committal reply. 








“She never strokes one the wrong way.” 
| “Ohno, I should say not! She is a mere echo on 
| two legs!” 





Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- x 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. E A S T M A N S 

The Best Worm Medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge | 
Comyits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Adv, 

—_—_-- >. - 

If you are vexed with indigestion, headache, loss of | 
appetite, disordered kidneys or liver, take Dr. Kennedy’s | 
Favorite Remedy, Rondout, N.Y. $1. [Adv. | 
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CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 








Send five two-cent penal for book and sample of per- 
fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true meaning 
of name and legend of flower. 


EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Laugh as long as you | 
oe. but I will be a general yet, for all your chaff! | 


‘ some one on | 
whom to fix a quarrel. His old friend Yates came to | 


They’re not chaf- | 


A moment later, | 
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LIQUID COFFEE 


9.00 4 Concentrated Article of Remark- 
| able Purity. 





(27 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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acid test. All our Watches are | pojling water makes a cup of delicious coffee. Can be 
Stem Wind, IndependentHand- | made in an instant. ‘rial bottle containing enough for 
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~ durable time keepers, and BRETT & BROWN, 153 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 
ave every appearanceofthemos —-- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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icy spat a, 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


price, we will ship, tree ofcharge, toany 
part ofthe U.S, or Canada,or on receipt of 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ, Dorchester, Mass. 


One-half tea-spoonful in 
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We guarantee our Watches in every particular. 
(| a ali For sale by all jewellers, or send 
stainp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Watch 0.8m 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 











ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
S4000 A. DAT. 


REASONS WH 
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Ce. CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SEtT®s of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

ostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
?>rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. R L TE ey 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| Should be preferred to all others 


t is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
ge of refinin , nor weakened by 
nto an emulsion with an equal 
water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
water bring the price of Oil. 
taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
sweet and agreeable. os 
Its administration is always followed by Jos. $< 
results. Vq®Q—ta2%e% a2. 
tis more omy assimilated than other Oils. DX 2S 2% a Pa 
more nutritious than other Oils. : 
re perfect limpidity. 
perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 
Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


ote. 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 

EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CAN BE CURED BY 
HAKKA CREAM. yong remedy 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
commended by members of the U.S. Hay Fever Association, and 
over {00 Clergymen, whose names and addresses can be furnished 


H A y on application. (7 IS EASY AND AGREEABLE TO USE. 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. F E V E R 





A. P. BUSH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

Rev. Mr. Hodge writes: 

“Enclosed find One Dollar. Please send a 
package of Hakka Cream. [ have tested your 
sample, and find it all that it is represented.”— 
REV. CHAS. R. HODGE, New Lenox, Ill. 














Double Barrel Breech-Loading Shot-Gun. 





No, 35. 





Double Barrel Breech-Loading 
Belgian Shot-Gun. 


This Gun gives universal satisfaction. The barrels are made of fine Steel, and are safe. The action is the cele- 





brated Lefaucheaux pattern. The gun has a Solid Black Walnut Stock, oil finish, full checkered. Pistol-grip, 
Rebounding Locks, Double Key, Rubber Butt Plate. Weight about 844 pounds. Length of barrel, 30inches. Size 
of bore, No. 12.. Weight of Gun when boxed, 15 pounds. This Belgian Gun has an Automatic Shell Ejector, is 
thoroughly made and fully warranted. The price of this superior Gun, only $12.00. This is a rare bargain! 
It must be sent by express, and receiver pay transportation charges, 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Until November Ist we 
| plements, and a No. 24 Canvas Gun Case. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


will give free with each gun a set of No. 15944 Re-loading Im- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








SEPT. 6, 1888, 











SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 6. Lafayette born, 1757. 
Fr. 7. Fort Wagner captured, 1863. 
Sa. 8. Battle of Eutaw Springs, 1781. 
Su. 9. California admitted to the Union, 1850. 
Mo. 10. Perry's Victory on Lake Erie, 1813. 
Tu. 11. Battle of Brandywine, 1771. 
We. 12. Battle of Chapultepec, 1847. 








For the Companion. 
THE CHRIST IN EGYPT. 


A land of temples; land of tombs; 
A tawny land; a lion dead! 


A silent land of silent looms; 
Of kingly garments torn to shred! 
A land of storied wonder still as when 
Fair Joseph stood the chiefest of all men. 
* * * . * 
The Christ in Egypt! Egypt and 
Her mystic star-built Pyramids! 


Her tawny, tiger seas of sand! 
Her sphinx with fixed and weary lids! 
Her ved and rolling Nile of yellow sheaves 
Where Moses cradled mid his lily leaves! 


Her lorn, dread temples of the dead 
Had waited, as mute mile-stones wait 


By some untraversed way unread, 
Until the King, or soon or late, 
Should come that tomb-built way and sudden pass 


To read their signs above the sand-sown grass, 


Behold! Amid this majesty 
Of ruin, at the dust-heaped tomb 
Of vanity came Christ to see 
Earth’s emptiness, the dark death-room 
Of haughtiness, of kingly pomp, of greed, 
Of gods of gold or stone, or storied creed, 


And this His first abiding place! 
And these dread scenes His childhood’s toys! 
What wonder at that thoughtful face? 
That boy face never yet a boy’s? 
What wonder that the elders marvelled when 
A boy spake in the Temple unto men? 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VALLEY CHURCH. 


the village jail, or our own kitchen, we but play 
the part of the old Pharisees who made clean the 
outside of the platter, which within was full of 
pollution. 


+o 
TATTOOING. 


One of the customs of the past ages, which is now 
going out of use almost entirely among civilized 
people, is that of tattooing, or marking the skin 
indelibly by puncturing it and inserting a dark color- 
ing matter. The practice of tattooing arose among 
primitive peoples in many different ways. With 
some it was a mark which served to signify subordi- 
nation to a chief, very much as farmers at this day 
brand their cattle. Among the Sandwich Islanders, 
it indicated the district in which the person lived. 
With many others it had a religious significance, and 
sacred emblems were marked upon the body. 


Some superstitious service of the dead was evi- 
dently indicated in early Bible times by tattooing, for 
the book of Leviticus contains this command: “Ye 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon you.” 

Among other peoples, tattooing has been resorted 
to from sheer vanity; and the practice, so far as it 
has survived in modern times, has been the result of 
a mixture of vanity and superstition. Occasionally 
the “dime shows” and the “side shows’ contain a 
tattooed man, some of whom were willingly marked 
over their whole bodies, while others were tattooed 
by their captors, when they were taken prisoners in 
savage wars. 

At the present day, it is sailors and soldiers, among 
civilized people, who practise it, chiefly, and their 
arms and the backs of their hands are often deco- 
rated with anchors, shields, and all sorts of fantastic 
devices, or with religious emblems. 

In Europe, workingmen frequently decorate their 
arms with entire sentences. Some one at the great 
iron works at Neuilly, France, has been observing the 
tattooed arms of the workmen, and has found upon 
them, among many other inscriptions and emblems, 
the following sentences, the first three being, it 
seems, very common among French workingmen : 

“No luck.” “Child of misfortune.” “Thine for 
life.” ‘Death to the unfaithful.” “Born under an 
unlucky star.” “Glory, honor, fatherland.” ‘All 
for the fair.” 

There were also found many representations of 
clasped hands, and emblems of ee such as 
hammers, squares, compasses, or anchors. 

Some extraordinary tattooing has been observed 
among the native recruits for the French service in 
Algeria. One soldier had tattooed upon his breast an 


elaborate picture of a lion-hunt, while his back was | 


ornamented with a representation of a cavalry 
charge. As the process of tattooing is painful, the 
man who bore these works of art must have suffered 
greatly. 

Many men who have had the backs of their hands 
tattooed in youth, and have at that time regarded the 
decorations as something to be very proud of, or who, 
as workingmen,have been proud to ear the emblem 
of their trade, have very earnestly wished, in reach- 





The members of the old Valley Church had a 
wide reputation for being ‘“‘godly folk.” It was | 
not a large society, and was for the most part | 
made up of half a dozen families who had settled 
this valley a century ago, married and inter- 
married, and kept up the sect, the prejudices, the 
habits of thought of their ancestors. 

They had the reputation of piety because they 
talked incessantly of the affairs of the Valley 
Church. The prayer-meetings, the missionary 
societies, the choir rehearsals, were the only social 
events of the community, and monopolized all 
interest and gossip. 

The question of organ or no organ racked their 
minds for four years. They were twelve years in 
building the handsome stone edifice in which they 
worshipped, and in fitting it with cushioned seats 
and a carved altar. It engrossed all their zeal in 
that time. 

The young people began to feel that a Christian 
life meant to “join church;” go to choir and 
prayer-meeting; be married and buried by good 
old Doctor Colburn, who would write a eulogistic 
obituary notice, in which nothing would be more 
prominent than the fact of their having been 
among the chief supporters of the Valley Church; 
and, finally, to have a memorial window em- 
blazoning their virtues in the church itself. 

One day, at a business meeting, Doctor Perry, 
an eccentric old physician, was asked to give his 
opinion as to the condition of the church. He 
replied : 

“T have been a member of it for two years, and 
have listened to a thousand prayers for our growth 
in grace. Two miles distant are mines, worked by 
men who never hear the name of God. Facing 
the church is the jail, filled with drunkards and 
thieves. 

‘What are we doing to help them? Nothing. 
We put our active religion into organs, plush, and 
glass. 

“If you have a child to rear into a healthy man, 
you do not swathe its limbs in bandages, and pray 
to God to make them strong and nimble. You 
set it to work, to play, to exercise every muscle. 
Do not swathe your feeble virtues of charity and 
love, and then pray to God to make them grow. 
Set them at work as you do your limbs, and He 
will give the increase.” 

Many of the young men and women who read 
the Companion are beginning a Christian life. 
Some of them make the mistake of thinking that 
religion is limited to the outward forms and graces 
of the church to which they belong. Stately 
buildings, stained windows, and embroidered 
altar-cloths are good in their place, but their place 
is a small one. 

In every city and village, there are the poor, the 
criminal, and the ignorant. This is the field, 





white unto the harvest, into which Christ sends 
His laborers. 

Prayer itself is an appeal to God to give us 
strength for the work He has given us to do. If 
we let the prayer-meeting take the place of the 
work which is left undone, we are like the son who 
said to his father, ‘‘I go, sir,” but went not. 

If we spend our zeal in decorating the house in 
which we worship God, yet neglect to carry His 
gospel to our brother, whether he be in Africa, in 


ing maturity, or in working their way to wealth or 
social position, that they might be rid of the marks 
which they took such pains to get. But the marks 
remain tenaciously, and indicate with almost perfect 
certainty that he who bears them was either a very 
foolish boy, or that his early life was passed among 
bad associates or in a menial occupation. 

There are, however, fewer and fewer men who bear 
such decorations, and it is probable that tattooing 
will before many generations disappear altogether 
among enlightened people. 


—- — +o 
HIS DUTY. 


Political office, like everything else in this world, 
has its drawbacks and discomforts. The highest 
seats are not always the most softly cushioned. It is 
a fine thing, no doubt, to be followed by men’s eyes, 
to hear one’s name on everybody’s lips; but it is not 
quite so fine a thing to have one’s steps dogged day 
and night by crowds of curious gazers and applicants 
for all sorts of possible and impossible favors. 


One of the worst trials of a governor, especially if 
he be governor of a large State, like New York, is 
connected with the pardoning power. There are 
always some thousands of wretches, either in prison 
or on their way thither, and among them are sure to 
be several whose crimes are bringing them to the 
gallows. 

A considerable part of this whole number have 
relatives or friends whose hearts are set upon secur- 
ing ‘“‘executive clemency.” The great American 

ople are always ready to sign petitions,—ministers, 
awyers, prosecuting attorneys, judges, jurors, and 
everybody else,—and the distracted governor often 
finds himself in a hard place. 

Governor Seward, of New York, had a painful 
experience of this kind soon after his inauguration. 
A well-dressed, lady-like woman came to his house, 
See Bene for her husband, who, by the 
way, had been sentenced to State-prison for beating 
her. She would not take no for an answer, and re- 
mained the whole evening, pleading her case again 
and again. Finally, seeing the governor inflexible, 
she threw herself at his feet, and, with hysterical 
sobs, declared that she would never rise till he 
granted her request. 

At this point, while Mr. Seward was vainly trying 
to quiet her, the door opened, and, to the governor’s 
surprise, there stood his black servant, York Van 
Allen, overcoat and cap on, and lantern in hand. 

“What do you want, York?” 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” replied York, with character- 
istic deference, “but I thought de time had arrived 
when you wanted me.” 

“Want you? What for?” 

“Governor Clinton used to allers tell me I was to 
take ’em away when dey began to go on like dat,” 

inting to the kneeling woman, “and Governor 

‘ompkins too, sir, allers.” 

Greatly to the governor’s relief, the lady, like York, 
seemed to take it as a matter of course. She rose 
from her knees, adjusted her bonnet and shaw] at the 
mirror, made her courtesy, and withdrew under the 
escort of the negro and his lantern. 
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HAWKS USEFUL TO FARMERS. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1887, recently issued, includes a report of the assis- 
tant ornithologist of the Department, Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, on the food of hawks and owls. This is 
based on the examination of one thousand and 
seventy-two stomachs of these rapacious birds, and 
will prove of special interest to farmers. In Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, the three commonest large 
hawks are the marsh hawk,—usually seen flying low 
over meadows and marshes, and conspicuous for its 
white rump,—and the red-tailed and the red-shoul- 
dered hawks. 


The two latter are most often noticed soaring high 
in air, and among people generally are known as “hen- 
hawks,” implying that they prey upon poultry. 

Doctor Fisher and his jates examined the 
stomachs of three hundred and eleven red-tailed 
hawks, with the following results: Twenty-five con- 
tained poultry; four contained quails; five contained 
crows; thirty-five contained other birds—sparrows, 
etc.; two hundred and three contained mice ; fifty- 
five contained other mammals; and twenty-four con- 
tained insects. 











Of red-shouldered hawks, one hundred and two 
stomachs were examined. Out of this number, only 
one contained poultry, while sixty-one contained 
mice, twenty contained other mammals, and forty 
contained insects. No farmer ought to be long in 
deciding that such “‘hen-hawks” as these are friends 
rather than enemies. Two hundred and three stom 
achs of the red-tailed hawks contained two hundred 
and seventy mice. Such efficient farm-hands may 
surely be spared a chicken or two now and then. 

Concerning our two other common summer hawks, 
—Cooper’s and the sharp-shinned,—the verdict is 
rather less favorable. Out of forty-six stomachs of 
Cooper’s hawks, eight contained poultry, while only 
one contained mice. The larger part contained other 
birds, from pigeons to sparrows. Of sharp-shinned 
hawks, forty-eight stomachs were examined. Only 
one contained poultry, four mice, and thirty-six 
sparrows, warblers, and other birds. 

All in all, these figures are not very alarming, and 
for the present at least, after so many years of per- 
secution, it seems that our hawks may safely be left 
no “be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” 


———— +o, —— 
For the Companion. 
THE SNAKE’S DILEMMA. 


Once a snake stuck his head through a hole in a wall, 
‘was a pretty tight squeeze, for the hole was but small, 

But a sight met his eyes that repaid him for pain, 

A fat hop-toad sat sunning himself on the plain. 


The snake viewed the beast with delightful surprise, 
And opening his jaws, quicaiy swallowed the prize; 
And then smacked his lips, as a snake would say: 
“Well, a pretty good dinner ve managed to-day.” 


But scarcely his dinner had vanished from sight, 

When the snake found himself in a pitiful plight, 

With the —— half down, his best efforts were vain, 
He could not draw his head through the hole back again. 


Nor would the small hole let his a pass through, 
In such frightful dilemma, what could the snake Jo? 


The two hunters took their positions in the open 
lain. They knelt down, the officer fifteen paces 
— his companion, who wanted to have the first 

shot. 

Again the beaters advanced, and once more made 
their frightful din, which scared the tiger from his 
retreat. With a bound he appeared on the plain, 

ave himself a shake, and bore down upon the 
iunters. The companion of the officer, over-anxious, 
fired when the tiger was too far off. He missed his 
aim, and ran behind the officer, where he knelt and 
waited for the more experienced hunter to shoot. 

The tiger came bounding on. The officer fired his 
first barrel, and as the beast rose in the air, fired his 
second. The great beast fell dead upon his head, 
with his body over the officer, who had been pros- 
trated by the force of the shock. Fortunately, the 
tiger fell on his back, or he would have torn the man 
to pieces in his dying agonies. 

n examination revealed the fact that the first 
shot from the tree had grazed the tiger’s side. The 
officer’s first bullet had entered the chest, and the 
second had struck between the eyes, and gone through 
the centre of the brain. 


——_—_—$<@>—___—__ 
FASHION AND TASTE. 


A woman’s dress reveals her taste, her judgment, 
her refinement, her independence, as nothing else 
does. This individuality is not shown by her disre- 
gard of the fashion of the time, but by her adapta- 
tion of the fashion to her purse, her position, and 
her own figure, complexion, and curriage. To 
neglect these and adopt any style of dress because 
such and such things ‘are worn,” shows a woman 
without originality of thought, as conspicuous attire 
reveals a vulgar nature. The London Queen says: 

The fashion of buying all things ready-made has 


been a blessing in many ways, but it has deprived 
women of the necessity of thinking out their clothes 





bets hop-toad hopped home, and his 
ou 
A much wiser and hungrier snake, there’s no doubt. 


This nice little tale (I assure you, ’tis fact) 

Shows, we’d better think twice, when beginning to act. 
And also, that trouble may sometimes befall, 

From sticking our heads through a hole in the wall! 


Eva LOVETT CARSON. 
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LACONIC, 


Solomon Botts and Amaziah Holt were neighbors 
who made it their boast that they never “dilly- 
dallyed,” or wasted words. What they had to say, 
they said “‘p’int blank,” without “beating ’round the 
bush,” or “hemming and hawing.”” One day they in- 
dulged in a little dispute, and their words were, it 
must be admitted, remarkable for their brevity and 
force. But, terse as their language was, the old 
Spartans would have been ashamed to be so verbose. 
We leave it to the boys who are studying Greek to 
shorten up this dialogue to the true Lacedemonian 
standard. 

A cow belonging to Mr. Botts had broken into Mr. 
Holt’s tield, and done some damage. When they 
met, Mr. Holt said: 

“Say, Sol?” 

“Well, ’Ziah?” 

a know that brindle heifer of yourn?” 

Yes.” 

“She pot in my cornfield.” 

“Well?” 

«You must pay me.” 

“How much ?’ 

“Two dollars.” 





**Too much.” 

Ma ’ it ” 
“Sha’n’t . 

“Better? 

“Sha’n’t.” 

“Sue ye if ye don’t, Sol.” 
“Sue away.” 


“All right, Sol.” 

“All right, ’Ziah.” 

And to law they went and entrusted the case to 
lawyers who did not pride themselves on the brevity 
of their discourse. 


—--—_+or 
HIS DEPARTMENT. 


“Birds who can sing and won’t sing, must be made 
to sing,” runs the old saying, and it might have 
added that birds who can’t sing in one key are not 
necessarily incapable of melody in another. We 
may all shine in some capacity, even though it be a 
humble one. A clergyman was once enlarging upon 
the necessity, in church affairs, of enlisting the active 
services of every person in the congregation. 


“What are you going to do with a man who can’t 
do anything?” pertinently asked one of his hearers. 
“It is a mistake to assume that there are such per- 
sons,” returned the minister. ‘Every man is of 
some use. If hecan’t do one thing, he can another. 
The point lies in finding out just what he is fit for, 
and putting him at it. On my first visit to a back- 
woods Ce Na in Ohio, I found a gathering 
composed of a large number of people, and almost as 
many dogs. After the ageing ymn, I called onold 
Squire Biddle to lead us in prayer. 

“**Taint no use askin’ me,’ said he, ‘I can’t do it.’ 

Lad ‘Suppose you start the next hymn, then?’ 

*<*Can’t sing, either.’ 

***How about taking up the collection? I guess 
you can manage that.’ 

***No, I’m a bad hand at gettin’ round. Better 
take somebody else.’ 

Dv cempes F at the old gentleman carried a stout 
walking-stick, I made another suggestion. 

***Well, brother, do you think you are able to keep 
out the dogs?’ 

**Well, I can do that,’ he replied, confidently. 

“Then, taking a seat at the door, he battled with 
the intruders throughout the meeting, and after it 
was over, not a few of the congregation were fol- 
lowed home by yelping curs with aching limbs.” 
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TIGER-SHOOTING. 


The favorite sport in India of Englishmen who 
love excitement and thirst for adventure, is tiger- 
shooting. The goodness of the sport is measured by 
the degree of danger which the hunter encounters. 
The sport may be tame, as when the beast is shot 
from a tree, or from a block-house, or from the back 
of an elephant, or it may be as thrilling as the adven- 
ture narrated in this story : 

An English officer in Burmah, being informed that 
a “man-eater” had carried off a post-runner, rode off 
to the neighboring village, accompanied by a brother 





officer. Near the village was an open plain, dotted 
with patches of jungle, in one of which the tiger had 
his lair. The villagers were set at work to beat that 


patch, while the officer and his companion hid them- 
selves in two trees, near where the tiger would be 
most likely to break. 

The shouts of the beaters and the din of their so- 
called musical instruments drove the tiger into the 
open. He moved toward the tree where the officer’s 
companion had been posted. This man fired his two 
barrels, but as he had never shot at a tiger before, 
he simply wounded the beast, which dashed off, with 
bristles up and tail in air, into a patch of jungle, 
near which there was not a single tree. 


for th Ives, and as investing them with some de- 
gree of their own personalities. 

The “‘esthetic set” were right when they set their 
faces against this custom, and declared that every 
woman’s dress should be an expression of herself; 
but the mania for full bodices and skimpy skirts, 
huge hats and little handkerchiefs, defeated its ob- 
ject, for all the maidens and matrons of the esoteric 
coterie were arrayed in the same fashion, so that 
while the individuality of their set was asserted ener- 
getically by their attire, their own personal entity 
was more —— disguised thereby than it would 
have been by the most French and elaborate of 
ready-made costumes. 

A woman who has the instinct of dress shows it 
when she buys a gown “off a peg” just as much as 
when she plans and arranges every detail of her 
costume after her own fancy. 

That a frock is pretty or quaint or fashionable is 
no reason that she should purchase it; her test of it 
is, “Does it look like me?” and though she may 
sometimes take a new departure, some new freak of 
fashion, which is unlike anything she has worn, but 
that yet approves itself to her as likely to suit her, 
she has the wit to know whether it will really mould 
itself to her, and utterly scorns the idea of being a 
dummy for the display of Mr. Worth’s last creation. 





—— --+or— —_. 
NICARAGUAN BEDS. 


The beds of Nicaragua do not invite to sweet 
repose, according to the description of them given 
by E.G. Squier. “It was full midnight,” he says, 
“when we were settled for the night. And such a 
night! I had now my first introduction to the kind 
of bed in common use in the country, and which I 
verily believe was instituted as a punishment for the 
sins of the people. 


“It consists of an ox-hide drawn, while green, 
tightly over a stout framework of wood, and after- 
wards elaborately polished, so as to look like the heac 
of adrum. When dry, a slab of marble is a soft and 
downy thing in comparison with it. 

“Tt was on such a bed as this, with a smooth and 
gaudily colored petate, or mat, and a single sheet 
spread over the hide, that I was invited to repose. 

“T examined this new instrument of torture nar- 
rowly, and finally turned in with heavy misgivings, 
particularly as I found that Pedro’s mansion was full 
of fleas, which had already set my nerves on a gallop. 
I was weary enough, but it was impossible to sleep 
—the fleas came in hungry squadrons, and the hide 
bed grew momentarily more rigid and obdurate. 

“At last I could endure it no longer. A bed on the 
ground, with my saddle for a pillow and the sky for 
a roof, would have been luxury itself compared with 
this. I got up, unbarred the door, and went out on 
the corridor. The cool evening air was most wel- 
come, and I vowed audibly not to go to that ox-hide 
bed again, and so remained outside till dawn.” 
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BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT. 


Sir James Brooke used to delight in telling an inci- 
dent in a bear-hunt which conveys a confirmation of 
the wisdom of Davy Crockett’s advice. One day,a 
native brought into camp, in Borneo, the news that a 
huge bear had taken up his quarters near by, and a 
party was made up to go and attack the monster. 


Seven of us started; among others, one who was 
so blind, that without his glasses, he could not see 
ten yards. Our guide brought us to the almost dried 
bed of a stream, filled with boulders. Presently he 
made a sign, and we all mounted on the top of a 
boulder, and then saw, about fifty yards up the 
ravine, Bruin lying on the bank. 

When we came in = he rose, and seeing retreat 
cut off by the steep hill, immediately rushed at us, 
and began to clamber up the boulder. He was not 
ten yards off, and all but the blind man fired their 
guns at him. 

Scared by the volley, he turned and fled, when, the 
glasses being adjusted, the purblind let fly at him, 
and the bear rolled over, just as he was half-way up 
the left bank. 

“His skin must be spoiled,” said one. 

“T put two balls into him,” said another. 

But when they came to examine the body, they 
found but a single shot-hole—all but the purblind had 
been too flurried to aim accurately. 


——_—_+or+—_—_ 
REWARD FOR HEROISM. 


To live in constant fear of death, and then sud- 
denly to find the danger was purely imaginary, must 
afford a person the utmost relief, as in the following 
illustration : 


At one of our seacoast resorts the past summer, a 
lady was seized by the undertow and carried out to 
sea, and was in imminent danger of being drowned. 

A pale, delicate-looking gentleman was standing on 
the beach near by. He saw the lady’s danger, and 
was painfully excited. 

“It will cost me my life, but I can’t stand here and 
see that lady drown before my eyes,” he exclaimed. 

Then he threw off his coat and plunged into the 
waves, and, after a desperate struggle, brought her 
tothe shore. People crowded around to congratulate 
him upon his bravery. 

“I am, indeed, to be congratulated,” he replied. 
“This moment is worth millions to me. For years I 
have been treated for heart-disease, and warned that 
any sudden excitement would cause my death. This 
experience has convinced me that I have no disease 
of the heart, and I feel as if my life had been turned 








back twenty years.” 
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For the Companion. 
A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 


‘Now, what is a lake? 
You will none of you make 
In a question so easy as this, a mistake.” 
And quickly went up every hand. 
But never a youngster could certainly tell, 
Although very sure he had studied it well, 
Whether lakes were of water or land. 


Alas and alas! 
That it should quickly 
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didn’t stop to pick out the prettiest one this time. 
This one struck him plump upon the nose, and, 
dropping upon his forefeet, he shuffled toward 
Charlie. 

The brave hunter became the hunted. 

That was more than he had bargained for, and, 
throwing down his bow and arrows, he gave a 
screech, and darted ahead, anywhere, with that 
great black bear close behind him! 

After Charlie left, papa sat on the verandah, 
and smiled as he read. 

Then a man came hurriedly up the walk. 

“Seen anything of a bear round here?” he 
said. ‘I belong to Lock’s circus, and our best- 
performing bear got loose last night. We've 
tracked him as far as your cornfield” — 

“Our cornfield!” gasped mamma. ‘And Char- 
lie” — 

} “Pooh! 





The animal is tame, and won’t hurt | circus man was so near. 


| him,” said papa; but his face was very pale, as | 
he snatched up his hat, and whistled for Brave, 


then led the way toward the cornfield. 
| “Seek him, Brave! Seek him, good dog!” he 
| said, when they reached the spot where Charlie 
had entered the corn. 
| Away went the dog, and away went papa, and 
| the circus man after him. 
| They heard Charlie scream, saw him dashing 
| through the corn, and the next instant the great 
brute lunged forward, and caught the little hunter 
| in his strong paws. 
“Don’t ye be a mite oneasy, sir,” said the circus 
;man. ‘That’s only one of his tricks. Stand 
back; I’ll soon have him safe. Down, Brutus! 
down, sir!” and the bear instantly obeyed. 
So Charlie had his bear-hunt—rather too much 
of it; but I shall always be thankful that that 
E. H. Srrartron. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
OMITTED NAMES. 

One William Blackstone owned the land 

Where oft the traveller saw Mot- 
Ley tribes of Indians passing by :-— 

They called the region 
ee eee , 








pass 
To Pat at the foot of the 
primary class. 
He waited triumphant, 
demure. 
“A lake, thin—is what you’d 
be askin’ 0’ me? 
A lake, is it! what in the 
wurld would it be 
But a hole in the tay kit- 
tle, sure?” 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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For the Companion. 
A BRAVE HUNTER. 


“T tell you, all I want 
now is to meet a bear, or 
a lion, or a panther, or 
something!” cried  ten- 
year-old Charlie, as he 
proudly showed his oak 
bow and gaily painted ar- 
rows, which Peter Semps, 
an Indian boy, had given 
him. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t our old Bil- 
ly sheep do as well?” 
laughed papa. 

“Billy sheep!” answered 
Charlie, almost ready to 
ery. ‘Just wait and you'll 
see, papa! I’m going 
hunting.” 

Now papa had planted 
a large field of fodder- 
corn, which grew so tall 
that a man on horseback 
could barely see over the 
tops in places. Here was 
just the place for a bear- 


hunt—so our Charlie 
thought. 
He marched boldly 


down the hill, and entered 
the cornfield, while papa 
watched him with twink- 
ling eyes. Perhaps he 
was thinking of the time 
when he, too, owned a 
bow and arrow. 

‘“‘He will get lost!” said 
mamma, anxiously. 
Mammas are always anx- 
ious about ten-year-old 
boys, you know. 

“No, no!’’ laughed 
papa. “Let him go. He 
will have a good time, 
and nothing can hurt him 
there. Let him go; it is 
areal forest to him. I'll 
send Brave by and by. 
He can fetch him out if he 
ts lost.”’ 

But papa didn’t know 
what there was hidden in 
that cornfield; he didn’t 
even dream the truth, or 
else Charlie wouldn’t have 
gone there alone, you may 
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you, hear what I sin 
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the broad leaves tha 
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The settlers there found 
three green hills, 
And a pure-flowing foun- 
tain; 
And when they chose a 
name they said,— 
“We'll call it now « « «- 
ee 


But sixteen-thirty brought 
a change. 
This second name 
lost on 
One bright September day. 
Since then 
It bears the 
* ee He #, 


was 


name of 


Two other names are also 
known, 
A hum’rous poet spake in 
terse 
And witty phrase, — ‘The 
centre tis :— 
We'll call ite wx« «« 
eee HH KK HH HR,” 
And day by day it grows 
and grows 
Built up by help of the 
derrick. Ah! 
Grows ancient mayhap;— 
for ’tis styled 
The ee KH HK ** 
ee HHH H, 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 


* * * * . 
x * & * * 
xs kek ke * 
* * * *” * 
* * * * * 
Across Ist line. The tools 
necessary to carry on any 
trade. 
2d line. Physical toil. 
3d line. Improper treat- 
ment. 
4th line. Organs of 
smelling. 
5th line. A knot or curl 
of hair. 


3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Words of seven letters. 


1. A king of Scotland,who 
reigned in 880. 

2. A king of England,who 
reigned in 1625. 

3. An emperor of the 
Turks, who reigned in 1481. 

4. A king of Scotland, 
who reigned in 943. 

5. A king of Scotland, 
who reigned in 972. 

6. An earl of Kent, who 
lived in 1066 and whose es- 
tates were swallowed by 
inundations of the sea. 

7. A queen of England, 
whose husband reigned in 
1151. 

8. An emperor of the 
Turks, who reigned in 1623. 

9. A king of England, 
who reigned in 1066. 

10. An emperor of the 
Turks, who reigned in 1520. 

11. A king of Portugal, 
who reigned in 1495. 

12. A pope of Rome, who 
reigned in 905. 

The central letters, read 
down, will form the name 
of a heroine of the United 
States, who performed an 
heroic action on Sept. 6, 
1838. 


CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My jirst is in carpet, but 
not in rug; 








be sure. 

For a time Charlie went 
on gaily among the long, shady rows. 
quite like a forest. 

Frisky squirrels chattered, and ran away before 
him; tiny mice peered at him with bright, ques- 
tioning eyes, and once he started a flock of par- 
tridges, which were looking for their supper; but 
such game was too small for our young hunter. 

He was after a bear—and he found it! 

Over toward the real woods, where the sweet- 
corn was planted, and the rows were thinner, and 
not as tall, he saw a great black bear, sitting up- 
right upon his haunches, and stripping the ears of 
tender corn. 

What a splendid chance! 

Charlie trembled with excitement, and perhaps 
he was a little, only a little, frightened. 

He dropped upon one knee, as he had seen 
Peter do, fitted his prettiest arrow, and twanged 
the bow. 

“Ouf! ouf!” said the bear, as the arrow whizzed 
by him, just touching the tip of one round ear. 

Then he spied Charlie, who was just fitting an- 
Other arrow with eager, trembling hands. He 


It was 


For the Companion. 
SHE HAD THE SHE-CUPS. 


“T haven’t dot the he-cups,” she said, 
As she gave her lips a curl; 
“Tt is the she-cups I have dot, 
For I’m a little dirl.” 
FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


———_+or—_ 





For the Companion. 


SCUD AND THE BABIES. 





It was the last day of vacation, yet Betty was 
very happy for she had found some new babies— 
play babies. 

She had been out in the tall corn that morning 
with grandma, and they had come upon some tiny 
green pumpkins, and grandma had told her that 
she used to dress them up in little pinafores, and 
play with them for dollies when she was a little 
girl. 

So that afternoon Betty had a whole row of them 
set up on the big, flat rock at the edge of the wood 


where she had played ‘‘keep house” all summer. | 
There was Sarah Jane and Ann Maria and | 
Tabittra, beside a Polly and Patty and Catherine. 
Grandma named them. 

Cousin Tim came over to play with Betty, and 
he brought Scud along. 

Scud was a goat. 

Now Scud was always hungry, which was not 
to be wondered at, being a goat, but to have him 
in a family of babies, especially when the babies 
were as toothsome as were Betty’s, was something 
of a trial. He would keep nibbling them whenever 
Betty’s or Tim’s eye was not upon him. 

First, he bit a piece out of Sarah Jane, then 
nipped Ann Maria, and finally gnawed the green 
all off one side of Patty. 

Then Betty got a string and tied Scud to a bush, 
and he bleated so loudly that Betty and Tim ran 
down to the orchard to get him some sweet apples. 

They were not long away, they thought, but 
when they came back Scud was gone, and there 
was nothing lefton the rock but six little pinafores 





£3 

My second in pitcher, but 
not in mug; 

My third is in iron, but not 
in glass ; 

My fourth is in valley, but not in pass; 

My fifth is in ribbon, but not in silk; 

My sixth is in water, but not in milk; 

My seventh is in cactus, but not in rose; 

My eighth is in jacket, but not in hose; 

My ninth is in flower, but not in seed; 

My tenth is in pansy, but not in weed. 


4 whole, a poet, as you must know, 

Was wow bm sixty-four years ago; 

Her birthday came on the fourth of September, 
And her wit and kindliness many remember. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Row, roe, Roe (the author). 


2. 1. Precious; O price us. 2. It is a neat; insa- 


tiate. 3. Enumerates; true seamen. 4. I am; aim. 
5. Wear the; wreathe. 
3. CABAN BL 
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4. Mouse. 





and a few pumpkin-seeds. 


5. Stint, tint, tin, in, l.—Blaird, laird, lair, air, Ai, I. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

eck, or Draft, or an Express oney Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent throne the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 

us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

rr paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
ption is paid, can be changed. 
tin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find Fn name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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PHARYNGITIS. 


This is an inflammation of the pharynx, and may 
be either acute or chronic. The pharynx is that part 
of the mouth into which the gullet and the wind- 
pipe open. It is close to the tonsils; the Eustachian 
tube passes from it to the middle ear, and it connects 
with the larynx. An inflammation of the pharynx, 
or of either of the parts connected with it, may ex- 
tend to one or all the others. 

But the pharynx has ailments which originate with 
itself, and have their own proper characteristics. 
These come under the head of “pharyngitis.” To 
the acute form the young and the feeble are more 
liable. It most commonly originates in exposure to 
cold and damp weather. There isa feverish condi- 
tion of the system, dryness of the throat, and sore- 
ness in swallowing. If it extends to the larynx, it 
produces a cough, a husky voice, and a nasal twang. 
Appropriate treatment generally effects a cure in a 
few days. 

Chronic pharyngitis, though its symptoms are 
much slighter, is more difficult of cure. The mucous 
membrane is reddened and roughened, and there is a 
relaxed condition of the throat. In the morning 
there is much hawking and expectorating. It often 
requires strong efforts to dislodge the tough mucus. 
The general health of persons afflicted with it is de- 
pressed, and there is need of outdoor exercise, nour- 
ishing food, tonic remedies, and, if possible, a sus- 
pension of one’s ordinary business. A spraying or 
swabbing of the throat with astringents is desirable. 

“Clergyman’s sore throat” is a form of pharyngitis. 
It is not confined to clergymen, but is common to all 
whose occupation leads to a lowering of the bodily 
and nervous energy. It is called follicular inflamma- 
tion of the pharynx, the mucous follicles becoming 
distended, and the back wall of the pharynx shows 
little protuberances. 

The sub-mucous tissue also is thickened, and large 
protuberances may result from the coalescing of the 
smaller ones. There is often much secretion of 
mucus, which hardens and gathers on the back of 
the pharynx. Sometimes there is a lessened secre- 
tion, and the throat is painfully dry. 

If the disease is neglected, the secretion may con- 
tain pus, the glands become hardened, or even ulcer- 
ated, and the neighboring parts be affected. The 
only hope of cure is from protracted suspension of 
business, and the invigoration of the system by 
every feasible means. 

The physician should advise as to local treatment. 


—_——_—___ 
SPIDER-WEAVING. 


Among the wonderful exhibitions of instinctive 
skill in the insect world, few are more striking than 
that of the spider weaving its web. Most persons 
have had the chance to see the work going on, but none 
have deseribed it more intelligently than Mr. St. 
John in his ‘Notes and Sketches from Japan.” 

‘Wandering one afternoon through the fir woods, 
Icame upon a large spider just commencing her web. 
I don’t think I ever watched anything with greater 
pleasure. She evidently was a geometrical lady, by 
the way she set about operations. 

“First she crossed one or two lines from a strong, 
high lily plant to some big bamboo-grass leaves about 
two feet off; then some more lower down, and a few 
across the corners. She seemed quite indifferent as 
to the shape enclosed by these outer lines. A circle, 
I suppose she knew, could be as easily inscribed in a 
triangle as in a square. 

“These outer lines done, she hesitated a moment, 
evidently considering something, then immediately 
returned to the top line, and glued three or four 
extra ones along it. This, I suppose, was considered 
enough; for now, walking along to about the centre 
of the top line, she allowed herself to drop down by 
the thread she first attached to this spot, and then 
used as a means of reaching the bottom line; here 
she glued it. 

**A little distance from this point she attached an- 
other line, and then walking along the main outer 
line, keeping the thread she was spinning clear by 
means of her hind feet, she, on reaching the proper 














distance, hauled the line well taut, and glued it to the 
outer line. 

“This now formed the second radius or spoke to the 
wheel. The other radii, to the number of about 
thirty, were spun and fastened in exactly the same 
manner. It was astonishing how quickly this part of 
her task was done, though occasionally she hove to, 
as if considering some point. 

“Her outer work and radii being now completed, 
she began at the centre, and tested each line by pull- 
ing it with her feet. All appearing satisfactory, she 
glued six or seven concentric circles round the centre, 
about one-thirtieth of an inch apart, then a few more 
further apart. 

‘‘And now commenced the most wonderful part of 
her workmanship. I fear I cannot well describe it. 
The first concentric lines which she had just com- 
pleted appeared to be mainly as strengthening stays 
to the spokes of her wheel. 

“She then went to the circumference, or rather 
where she intended to form the outer line of her 
wheel. Here she fastened her thread to one of the 
radii, and walked down it towards the centre a suffi- 
cient distance to allow the thread that came from her 
to reach the next radius. This done, she stepped 
across to it and glued her thread at the same distance 
from the centre as the last, repeating this operation 
until she had completed the circle. 

“Her circumference line was now thus finished. 
Another and another concentric line was, in exactly 
the same manner, passed round the radii, until she 
reached the first lines which she had spun close round 
her centre point. 

“Her work was now finished, and taking up her 
station in the centre of her web, she awaited her 
prey. The wonderful accuracy she showed in judging 
the distance from one radius to another, as well as 
keeping an equal distance between the concentric 
lines, was very striking. 


“TI don’t know how long I stood watching this beau- | 
tiful operation—not long, certainly, for the time she | 


took making her net was much shorter than I could 
have imagined.” 


ii ticiileies 
CAUGHT UP IN A WHIRLWIND. 

It is seldom that so good an opportunity offers for 
observing the force and the height of a whirlwind as 
that which Mr. C. B. Brown enjoyed on the open 
savannas of British Guiana, while he was surveying 
that country some fifteen years ago. 

Over a large portion of the level tract the grass had 


been recently burnt, and the ground was covered | 


with its blackened ashes, which blew up into our 

faces as we walked along, and made us look like a 

set of sweeps. Numerous small circular whirlwinds 

= across the plain, carrying up clouds of ash and 
ust. 

One of these, of unusually large dimensions, rose 
rapidly not far from usin a cylindrical form, some- 
what resembling the smoke of a large fire. So like 
was it that it completely deceived a kite, which, flying 
towards it, rose up to hover over the supposed smoke, 
in order to pounce on vermin, started by the fire 
which it inferred was beneath. 

This bird never made a greater mistake in its life, 
for the upward revolving current of air caught it, 
and with wings outspread, apparently unable to 
escape, upwards it went with great rapidity. Feeling 
deeply interested in its fate, I watched it until it 
became a mere speck, and then faded completely out 
of sight in the grasp of the whirlwind. 


———>___—_ 
MEASURED. 


One of the most valuable lessons to be learned, in 
any course of education, is that of exact conformity 
to rule. The half-educated person is apt to be a 
slovenly one; he acts on the supposition that work 
imperfectly done will ‘‘do well enough.” 


A laborer in a ship-yard was one day given a two- 
foot rule, to measure a piece of iron plate. Not 
being accustomed to the use of the rule, he returned 
it, after wasting a good deal of time. 

“Well, Mike,” asked his superior officer, ““what is 
the size of the plate?” 

“Well,” replied Mike, with the smile which accom- 
panies duty performed, “‘it’s the length of your rule, 
and two thumbs over, with this piece of brick, and 
the breadth of my hand and arm, from here to there, 
bar a finger.” 

a ee a 


HER INSTRUMENT. 


There is a great deal of joking at the expense of 
the girl who sits in the parlor playing, ‘Who Will 
Care For Mother Now?” while her mother is at that 
moment at the washtub. Perhaps that sort of girl 
does exist, but it is evident that her opposite may 
also be found. 


A traveller in Kansas records the following con- 
versation held by him with one of the prettiest and 
liveliest girls at a party. 

“Are you fond of music?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, indeed I am!” she replied. 

“And do you play on any instrument?” 

“Yes, sir, I reckon I do!” 

“On the piano? Or do you prefer the ones ig 


“No, sir. But I’m great on the washboard. I’ve 
been practising all day.” 
eae Oe 
AN ALIBI. 


According to metaphorical language, the heart is 
capable of remarkable operations. It “sinks,” it 
“flutters,” it “dies,” and even, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, changes its location in the body. 


Said a gentleman to an Irish soldier, “Did you 
come through the whole war without a scratch, Pat?” 

“Not I, yer honor! Once a bullet went right 
through here,”’ and he pointed to his left breast. 

“Surely not! It must have hit your heart, if it 
went through there.” 

“Och, yer honor, not at all, at all! 


Why, me heart 
was in me mouth all the toime!” 


pn 
ALMOST A MAN. 


Some of our American boys think they are men at 
a very tender age. A Boston boy was the hero of the 
following story, but no doubt the “wild and woolly 
West” could match him. 


He was eight years old, and had been punished by 
his mother for some boyish offence. But he went to 
his wg mtr for sympathy and said: 

“Well, I’m glad of one thing.” 

“What is that?” asked his grandmother. 
“I’m glad that I shan’t be a boy much longer.” 


- - 


“GIVE me some particulars about the fauna and 
flora of your region,” said an Eastern lady toa Florida 
hotel-keeper, who hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, “‘We get all our meats direct from New York, 
and set the best table in the place.” 














Barry’s Tricopherous—oldest and best hair prepa- 
ration in the world, invariably forces new growth.[ Adv. 
pa + ils 


Dyspepsia’s distress is relieved by Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla. It has cured many severe cases. (Adv. 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. 








——_ +> ——_ 
Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
[Ado, 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


Many will no doubt say what can there be in gloves to 


write about. Any one having curiosity enough to want 
to know can do so by enclosing stamp and writing to 
the manufacturer, JOHN C UTCHINSON 


Johnstown, N. Y., who will send his book about 


Gloves, Free. Established 1862. 





LADIES’ COTTON 
UNDERWEAR. 


This medal was awarded Jor- 

nm, Marsh and Company at 
the Massachusetts Charitable 
} Mechanics Assocration, 1887, for 

the superiority of their Cotton 
Underwear over all others. 








Without a doubt, we are head- 
uarters in the United States for Ladies’ Cotton Un- 

erwear, Our facilities for purchase and production 
are second to none. Our enormous stock this season 
represents, in its own special line, over a thousand dif- 
ferent styles, in both low, medium, and fine grade goods. 
Catalogue post free to any address. Send your name to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 








LADIES’ SEERSUCKER 


GINGHAM WRAPPERS. 


Fine quality, never sold below 
$2.50 each. Now at 


$1.25 EACH. 


Sizes, bust measure, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 in three different widths of 
Pink, Light Blue, Brown and Dark 
| Blue Stripes. Well made excellent) 
quality and fast colors, 

Send mail orders promptly, and 
mention color, and width of stripe 
desired, as well as size. 

Postage 20 Cents Additional. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 

Boston, Mass, 








Arnold, | 
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| Protected by the following 





We have a new 


SEPT. 6, 1888. 
DRESSMAKERS ¥:!3=!."5 

‘ which DressStays 
can be put into Dress Waists, with Sowtes Machines, 
very rapidly, and much better and smoother than by 


hand. Price 25cts. Agents Wanted. Descriptive Cir- 
cular free. Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich 





The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 


To be the only Improvement on the Tailor’s 
| Square Ever Invented. 











Patents 1879—1885. 
“ 1885—1886, 







77 Beware of Tin and 
F Pasteboard Imi- 
tations. 














As Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
| SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 
| 


In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 

| reach of all; it is a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
| prentices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
n pri and pol ises, cuts the French bias, and 
rforms work in a few moments that otherwise requires 
1ours. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
| OF CHARGE. You may test Machine at your own home 
for 30 — FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if 
| not worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. 
Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and 
LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West Mth St., 
N. Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention Comp. 


Graceful Form. 


ct 4 HEALTH 














Combined In 4 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most ular in the market and 
sale by all leading Seabee? Price by mail $1.30. nd 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


stable & Co. 











FLANNELS. 


PLAID & STRIPED FLANNELS, 
FANCY PRINTED FLANNELS, 


EIDER DOWNS & 


JERSEY STRIPES. 


FALL STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY FOR 


CLOAKINGS, COSTUMES & INFANTS’ WEAR. 








9th ST., N. Y. 














BROADWAY, 





an 


CORNER 


EASTON, PA. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
shoulder-Brace 


AND 


Suspender Combined 


Expands the Chest, promotes 
respiration, prevents Round 
Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No harness— 
simple—unlike all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, 
and Girls. Cheapest and only 
reliable Shoulder-Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder- 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
expanding the Chest, preventing 
Round Shoulders and Hollow 
Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti- 


cle for this purpose, all of which, however, were ob- 
jectionable in some respects, which 
ing into general use. 
objections have been overcome. 
Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. 


revented their com- 
n the Knickerbocker Brace all 
It is a Combined 
It provides new 
d improved suspenders for men’s pants, and support- 


ers for ladies’ underskirts, which do the double duty of 
holding up and bracing - 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. 
Send chest-measure around the bod 


y. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 


N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 




















_THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 
CROWNS. 


What crown makes man the noblest king? 
A crown of splendid jewels rare, 
That gleam like starlight on his hair? 
A crown of blossoms culled in spring 
And breathing incense on the air? 
Nay, these were idle crowns to wear. 


There is a crown that wounds the brow 
But glorifies the heart, and brings 
The soul a view of heavenly things, 

And teaches him who wears it how 
To win the — that honor sings, 
And stand the peer of lordly kings. 


°Tis woven of the conquered pain, 
The conguered sorrow of the way, 
And never brow has borne the ray 
Of kinglier light in life’s domain 
han his whose noble will each day 
Rules pain and grief, and they obey. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


————_+o+—___ 


Kor the Companion. 


YOUNG CONFEDERATES. 


“ Virginibus puerisque cano.”—HORACE. 





peace through the South in the spring of 1861, 
after the proclamation of Pres. Lincoln, calling | 
out troops to support the national authority in the 
seceded States, the boys at school were, if such a 


sons, while those who were neither too old nor too 
young to endure the hardships of the bivouac and 
the camp had quitted their peaceful habits, and | 
gone to risk their lives and shed their blood for 
what they deemed to be right. 





that was the last of his school-days. Having once | 
got a taste of the glory of war, the parental | 
authority ceased to have any further influence over | 
him. He joined my command, was once severely | 
wounded, and was one of the bravest of the band 


“This man is an old fisherman. ‘There isn’t a 
man in Astoria understands the business better. 
You needn’t be afraid to go out with him.” 

This hint that he believed I might be afraid 
roused me, for I was of the age when a young 


During these stormy and eventful days—never | that made the Shenandoah Valley enchanted | fellow scorns to be thought afraid of anything. 


I trust to return—many a father embraced and | 
kissed for the last time his wife and babes, and | 
went to join the ranks of war. So anxious were 
the Southern boys to go into the army, that the 
President of the Confederate States had to issue a 
proclamation forbidding it. He said that to per- 
mit them to go to war, would be like grinding up 
seed corn. 

I never heard of an instance, of a boy being 
opposed to his father being a soldier. I had an 
uncle, who was too old and infirm to be a soldier. 
Once my little son, then only four years old, said 
to him: 

“Uncle John, what will you say to your children 
for not being a soldier ?”’ 

A few days after that, the little fellow got fright- 
ened by a big dog, and came running into the 
house. My uncle said to him laughing: | 

‘‘Ben, soldiers mus’n’t run.”’ 

“Ah!” he said, “‘Uncle John, the best of sol- | 
diers must run sometimes.” 





for the Home Guards; they had no more respect 
for men who were only playing at war, than for a 
tin soldier. 

I once asked alittle fellow what the company, to 


shoot w(r)abbits.”’ 


| 
| Irishman and the nasal drawl of the Down-Easter. | mouth of the Columbia; at Astoria I left the ship, 


ground. 

Since the war he has become celebrated, as the 
genial Boniface of the Fauquier Sulphur Springs. 
His name is Col. Maddux. 

Joun S. Mossy. 





—~o>— -§ —— 
For the Companion. 
WITH A CHINAMAN. 


I sat on the end of the pier belonging to the 
Oregon Salmon Cannery, waiting for Ivan Hum- 
mason, the fisherman. The boat, fully equipped 
for the night’s work with nets, sails, oars, a lib- 
eral supply of provisions, and a small stove for 
making hot coffee, lay gently rocking on the water 
below. 

Dozens of similar fishing-boats were putting off 
from the piers of the numerous salmon canneries 
located at Astoria, in the mouth of the Columbia 





| River. The men in these boats were of all nation- | 
The boys always seemed to have great contempt | alities. 


They called to each other as they passed | 
in French, German, Italian and Russian, while | 


occasionally could be heard the brogue of the | 


“All right!” I said. “I'll go with any one, 
provided he’s a fisherman. I don’t want to waste 
my time.” 

The boats and nets are furnished by the propri- 
etor of the cannery, who pays the fisherman a 
fixed price for each fish caught. The fisherman 
pays his boat-puller, or partner, a proportion, so 
that the wages of the men depend upon the num- 
ber of fish caught. This, in turn, depends a good 
deal on the expertness of the fisherman. 

“You go and hunt the man up,” said the pro- 
prietor to his foreman. ‘‘So,” he said, when the 
foreman had gone, ‘“‘you’re from Maine? I’m 
from Massachusetts myself. You’re young to 
have drifted out into this part of the world, and 
you’re among a rough lot, my boy.” 

I was willing to tell the story of my life in those 
times. In fact, there was not much to tell. I was 
seventeen years old; born and brought up on the 
coast of Maine; could row a boat almost before I 
could walk; parents both dead years before; 
had shipped on a vessel bound for Portland, Ore- 
gon; the captain had almost beaten the life out of 
me a dozen times before we crossed the bar at the 


They were a rough lot of men, gathered at) and, as the fishing season was beginning, fell in 
which his grandfather belonged, was going to do. | Astoria, during the fishing season, from all parts 
When the tocsin of war sounded the knell of | His ready, lisping answer was, ‘Dey is going to | of the world. 


The day had been cloudy, with occasional rain, 


There was a great deal of truth in the boy’s | but as the evening drew on, the clouds lifted in 


words, although he did not intend to be sarcastic. 
There were, however, many instances where the 


the west, and the sun sank into the Pacific across 


a strip of bright yellow sky. Two men came out 


with Ivan Hummason, a Russian Finn, and an 
expert fisherman, who took me for his boat-puller. 
I believed I could handle a boat as well as any 
man alive. 

All this I told the proprietor, while we were 
waiting for the man who was to take Hummason’s 


thing could be possible, even more eager than their | Southern boy cut loose from the ties and endear- | of the cannery, and toward the end of the pier. | place. The foreman and the new man were now 
fathers to rush to the tented field, and to sleep in| ments of home to take his place by his father’s | They were the proprietor and his foreman. 


the soldier’s bivouac. And, in truth, I may 
say that the girls were not much behind 
the boys in their thirst for military glory. 

The love of war, and the fame that fol- 
lows the successful soldier, is confined to no 
age, sex, or condition in life. Our civilization 
may have done something to alleviate the 
suffering and mitigate the ferocity of war, 
but its impulse is as strong to-day as it was 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

The late war affords an illustration of the 
strength of the sentiment. While their 
fathers were drilling, and becoming seasoned 
in camps to the rough life of a soldier, the 
boys and girls at home were shouting for 
Jeff Davis, and singing the ‘‘Bonnie blue 
flag that carries a single star.” Every one 
of them carried a secession flag, and even 
the babies had Confederate badges pinned 
to their dresses. 

They had never before realized war, and 
little dreamed how many of them would be 
made orphans before it was over. They had 
read of it in story-books and romances, and 
their fathers only knew of it through dim 
tradition. Every boy was proud to have a 
father to go to the wars, and was sure that 
he would kill as many of the hated foe as 
Samson or Jack-the-Giant-Killer, and would 
return home a great warrior, bringing the 
trophies of his battles with him. 

It never seemed to occur to the Southern 
boy that there was danger as well as glory in 
war, and that his father might be brought home a 
dead, instead of a living, hero. The spectre of 
death was concealed beneath a haze of poetry 
that animated the Southern youth with the 
daring spirit of Moore’s immortal melody : 

“The Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you’ll find him; 


His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.” 


Every one of them felt ready to fill the gap | 


in the ranks, if his father should fall, and re- 
solved to be a hero greater than Marion or Put- 
nam. Many of these boys ran away from school 
to the Southern camps; sometimes their mothers 
or nurses went in pursuit, and brought them 
back. 

The sports of childhood, in which their young 
ambition had found full scope, and had always 
been content to excel, now seemed “‘stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,” and as fit only for nursing babes. 
Every boy was, at least in his own opinion, a hero, 
and lived in a dreamland his imagination had peo- 
pled with beings as unreal as the creations of a 
poet’s fancy. 

In this respect, however, the boys were no worse 
than their fathers. Their play-grounds became 
transformed with the exercises of the Campus 
Martius, and no longer presented the peaceful 
scenes of other days. The voice of some Tom 
Thumb could at any time be heard, setting his 
squadrons in the field, and giving his orders, in 
the tone of a brigadier, to his battalion of infant 
grenadiers. 

The school, as a general rule, had been closed, 
and the master had shouldered his musket and 
gone to the wars. The grandfathers, too, became 
infected with the martial enthusiasm, and, not to 
be outdone by the boys, formed themselves into 
companies, which were called Home Guards. 
Their motto was generally “Liberty or Death,” 
and every man of them imagined himself a Spar- 
tan, and only wanted an opportunity to make a 
new Thermopyle. I think that all of this class 
died natural deaths in their beds. 

Thus, side by side, could be seen, mustering in 
the mimic ranks of war, grandsires and grand- 





INFANT GRENADIERS. 


side. Sometimes they became couriers, more 
learned to beat the drum, and to blow the bugles. 

When the fight began, and the shower of leaden 
hail fell thick and fast around him, the drummer- 
boy was generally with those who foremost fight- 
ing fell. 

I was once on a scout in the Shenandoah Valley 
with only three or four men, and caught a wagon 
train going up to Sheridan’s army. As his camps 
were near, it was necessary for us to unhitch the 
| horses and mules very quickly, to prevent their 

being recaptured. There happened to be riding 
| along with the train, asmall Yankee boy carrying 





a lot of Northern newspapers to sell to the Union 
soldiers. 

I told him that if he would assist us in getting 
the animals unhitched, I would let him go. The 
bargain was instantly struck, and the little Yankee 
dashed about.among the teamsters, ordering them 
to unhitch, with as much anthority as if he were 
Sheridan himself. I kept faith with him, and let 
him go on with his horse and papers. I have no 
| doubt that Yankee boy made a fortune. 
| On one occasion I was with my men in pursuit 
| of a body of Union cavalry, and passed by a 
| school-house, just as the boys had been dismissed 
| for their play-time. The blue-coats were still in 
sight, and we were having a hot skirmish with 

them, as they kept up a sharp fire from their car- 

bines under which they were covering their retreat. 
| ‘The boys were, of course, all on my side; uncon- 
| scious of danger, they stood cheering us among 
| the hissing bullets, and paid no more attention to 
| them than if they were so many snowballs flying 
| around. Fortunately, none of them were struck. 

There was one boy among them—then about 
twelve years old—who was as fatas asquab. As 
he lived a few miles away, he rode to school on 
horseback. As he came out of the school-house 
with his books under his arm, he saw the fight 
going on, and could not resist the heroic impulse 
to take a part in it. So, throwing away his books, 
he mounted his horse, and borrowing a pistol from 
one of my men, he plunged headlong among the 
retreating foe. 

He never returned to pick up his books, and 








“It’s most unfortunate,” said the proprietor, 
“that Hummason should be laid up just now. I 
want every net out while this run lasts. Is there 
nobody we can get to take his boat ?” 

The proprietor was a loud-voiced man, whose 
conversation could be heard for a considerable 
distance. The foreman spoke in so low a tone 
that I could not hear his reply. The next words 
of the proprietor surprised me a little. 

“Why not?” said he. ‘Fix him up right, and 
nobody will ever know. It’s an absurd prejudice, 
anyway.” 

Again I lost the foreman’s reply. 

“Oh,” said the proprietor, ‘the boat-puller 
would object, would he? Who is he? I'll fix it 
all right with him.” 

This interested me, for I was Ivan Hummason’s 
boat-puller. The men were quite near now, but 
did not see me. I was sitting on the stringer, at 
the extreme end of the pier, dangling my legs 
over the water, my back leaning against a large 
pile which projected above the pier. 

“The boat-puller,” said the foreman, who was 
now near enough for me to distinguish what he 
said, ‘‘is a young fellow from Maine. It’s his 
first season, but I’ve no doubt he’s heard enough 
not to go out with that kind of a partner.” 

“Oh, hang it all, he shall go! I’m not going to 
have one of the boats laid up in the best of the 
season for any whim like that. One man has as 
good a right to fish as another. Where is the fel- 
low ?” 

‘‘He ought to be somewhere hereabouts. Hel- 
lo!” he called. I put my head around the pile. 
“Oh, here he is! See here, young fellow,” con- 
tinued the foreman, “‘Hummason’s laid up, and 
can’t go out to-night. We'll have to give his boat 
to another man. It don’t make any difference to 
you, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” I answered. “I 
don’t want to go out with a green hand.” 

I had seen enough of the treacherous currents, 





pene the breakers dashing on the bar, where an 


son, lost his life, to trust myself with a man who 
| did not understand the river thoroughly. 


| average of one fisherman a day, during the sea- 


coming down the pier. 

“It’s most a pity,” L-heard the proprietor 
mutter; ‘‘but no, it'll be all right! See here, 
my boy,” he added, addressing me, ‘‘just you 
come to the office when you come in, and 
I'll not forget you. Mind you come,” and 
he walked away. 

By this time it was growing quite dark. 
The yellow streak in the west was widening 
and paling; along the dark margin of the 
lifting cloud a star or two was appearing. 
The signs were that the night would be fine. 
The wind from the west was freshening, 
which caused the breakers on the bar to rise 
into long lines of foam, and their roar could 
be heard for miles. 

The new fisherman came rapidly down the 
pier, and dropped at once into the boat, 
which now lay in a deep shadow. He was 
a stout, thick-set fellow, of medium height, 
enveloped in a long great-coat, and wearing 
a slouch hat and muffler which almost con- 
cealed his face. 

“In with you!” cried the foreman, prepar- 
ing to cast off the line. 

I jumped into the boat, and for the next 
few minutes was so fully occupied getting 
under weigh, that I had no time to look at 
my companion. The Columbia River at 
Astoria is eight miles wide, and the Wash- 
ington Territory shore was fading out of 
sight as the night came on. The wind, blow- 
ing freshly, ridged the surface of the water 

sharply, here and there a white-cap showing 
through the gloom. Owing to our delay, the fleet 
of fishing-boats had almost disappeared, their 
white sails alone being distinguishable as they 
dashed along far ahead. 

As we got our sail to the breeze, I noticed that 
my companion was perfectly familiar with the 
handling of a boat. In a few minutes we werd 
rushing along, with the wind on our port quarter, 
for we were heading slightly up the river. The 
boat was a good sailer, and plunged along with a 
| swishing sound, a shower of spray occasionally 
| breaking over us, for the wind, blowing up stream, 
and the tide running down, tumbled the water 
into heaps. 

When all was snug, I scrambled aft to my com- 
| panion, who was steering. I stopped, astonished, 
when I saw that the man who had taken Humma- 
son’s place was a Chinaman. 

To many persons it may seem a small matter 
whether he was a Russian or a Chinaman, so long 
|as he understood his business; but any one ac- 
| quainted with the fishermen of the Pacific Coast 

will understand why I was dumbfounded on find- 
jing myself afloat with a Chinaman for a night’s 
| fishing. 

The Chinese are not allowed to catch salmon. 
| They may work in the canneries, but must not go 
|in a boat on the river. I had been in Astoria 
| long enough to know that it would be very unsafe 
| to be found fishing with a Chinaman. Indeed, I 
| had no idea that any Chinaman would dare to 
| come out in a boat. 
| Hello, John!” I cried, amazed. ‘What on 
earth possessed you to come out in Hummason’s 

boat ?” 

| ‘There was no expression in the man’s impassive 
face, but when he opened the long, slit-like eyes, 
| one saw in a moment that he was not a man to be 
trifled with. He wore the blouse and wide trousers 
| of his country, but had on a pair of sea boots and 
|a long great-coat, while his queue was neatly 
| coiled away under a slouch felt hat. 

‘No sabe John. Me Ah Chin Woh,” he replied. 
This was a hint that he did not like being called 
| by a nickname. 
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‘Well, Mr. Ah Chin Woh, if those fellows out 
there catch us, do you know what will happen ?”’ 

“No sabe,” he replied, indifferently. ‘‘China- 
man catchee fish allee same Lussian, Dutchman, 
Melican man. This flee countlee.” This was 
doubtless intended for sarcasm. 

“But,” I remonstrated, not wishing to add an- 
other to the list of so-called accidents which often 
happened on the river, when the boat of some 
obnoxious individual was found among the break- 
ers, and his body washed up on some sandbar, 
‘maybe Chinamen ought to be allowed to catch 
fish, but you know they aint, and I don’t want to 
be dumped into the river yet,” and I made a mo- 
tion to change the course of the boat, and put 
back to Astoria. 

While the man’s face remained perfectly impas- 
sive, he opened his narrow eyes, and I saw a look 
in them which made me abandon any such idea. It 
would be far safer to face the men on the river 
than to endeavor to compel the Chinaman to re- 
turn. 

“Allee light!” said he, coolly. ‘‘Me sabe catchee 
fish. Me allee same partner with Mistler Bel- 
man.” 

I had heard of Belman, a gigantic Swede, who, 
for two seasons, some years ago, ruled the river, 
and persisted in fishing with a Chinaman, whom, 
he said, he had captured from a piratical junk on 
one of the rivers of China; but Belman had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and no one had since been 
found bold enough to go out with the Chinaman. 

By the time we reached the point where we were 
to cast our nets it was quite dark. I knew that 
when the clouds had drifted away, and the moon 


on, the fish we had taken should be confiscated, 
and divided among them. I was surprised that 
we got off so easily. We rowed away amid a 
storm of threats as to what should happen if we 
were caught fishing again. As we pulled away I 
heard Chin Woh mutter to himself, and saw a 
savage gleam in his narrow eyes. 

After we had pulled half a mile, and were well 
away from the boats, we rested on our oars. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘you see what’s come of it. 
We've lost our night’s work, and are lucky that we 
didn’t lose our lives as well.” 

“‘Velly well. We catchee fish allee same. This 
flee countlee.”” 
| ‘If you go back there fish catchee you,” I said, 
| irritably. 

The moon was well up now, and though consid- 
erably past the full, there was light enough to see 
a boat for a long distance. I felt sore over our late 
defeat. I had not been on the Pacific coast long 
enough to understand why a Chinaman should 
not fish or do anything else he was capable of 
doing, as well as another. Chin Woh gazed about 
him, and at last said, ‘‘Me catchum heap fish yet,”’ | 
and pointed down the river towards the bar. 1/| 
looked, and saw a way to retrieve our late disaster. 
Rolling in from the Pacific was a dense, white fog, 
which in a few minutes would completely hide us 
from observation. 

“Very well,” said I, “‘you know the river ina 
fog?” 

“Me partner allee same Belman,” he replied, 
complacently. 

Chin Woh now explained, that at this time of 








arisen, which would be in a few hours, it would | 
be light enough to render detection almost certain | 
if we came near any of the fishermen. I there-| 
fore insisted that we should keep as far away as | 
possible from the other boats; but the Chinaman | 
only grumbled that this was a ‘‘flee countlee,” 
and that he proposed to “‘catchee fish allee same 
as Lussian, Dutchman, or Melican man.” 

When we got out the net, I noticed that my 
companion was thoroughly up to the work. He | 
had been taught by a master, and copied every 
detail with the exactness of his race. 

Soon the great fish began striking the net all 
along the line, and we were kept busy. During 
this exciting work, I completely forgot that my 
companion was a Chinaman. We drifted slowly 
down the river, and the boat was half full of great 
fish, when suddenly I heard a loud hail, and, 
looking up, saw a boat pulling directly toward 
us. 

It was lighter now, the clouds having drifted | 
away, and the light of the rising moon was shin- | 
ing along the horizon. The western breeze was | 
dying away, and the water was smoother. On 
either side the timbered shores were dimly visible, 
the lights of Astoria twinkling in the distance, 
while below, scarcely a mile away, the breakers 
on the bar foamed and thundered. 

The boat was rapidly nearing us, and I could 
see within a radius of half a mile a dozen others. 
It would be impossible for us to get our net on 
board, and get away without exciting suspicion. I 
looked at my companion; he remained as impas- 
sible as a post. It was too late to retreat. 

“Hello!” called one of the men, when the boat 
was within a few yards. ‘We're coming along- 
side to get a light; this lubber has forgot the 
matches again.” 

“Now,” said I, “You stay aft. I'll do the talk- 
ing,” and with some matches in my hand I scram- 
bled to the bow, after pulling the boat so that she 
lay at right angles to our visitor. 

When the boats were close together, I recognized 
the men. They were Sweeny and his son, a young 
fellow about my own age. 

“Here you are,” said I, tossing the matches to 
the son, who was amidships, and preparing to 
shove off. 

‘Hello, Stapleton, is that you?” said he. “I 
thought Hummason was laid up.” 

“So he is,” I answered, “‘this is a new man.” 

Just then a puff of wind caught the stern of the 
boat, and swung it towards the elder Sweeny. 

The Chinaman was well muffled up, his slouch 
hat drawn over his face, so I did not much fear 
his detection unless he was obliged to speak. But 
before another word was spoken, Sweeny sprang 
up, and sending his voice in a great shout over the 
water cried : 

“Hi, boys, here’s a Chanyman fishin’.” 

I was puzzled to know how he recognized my 
companion so readily. But I soon saw how this 
prompt recognition was brought about. During 
the labor of fishing, Chin Woh’s queue had broken 
loose, and was now trailing in the water. 

The man’s shout brought half-a-dozen boats 
about us in a few moments. Many of the men 
could scarcely be persuaded that a Chinaman had 
had the audacity to attempt to catch salmon. 
After they had pulled his queue, and stared into 
his face, they were satisfied that such really was 
the case. Then there arose a babel of tongues, 
each man giving his opinion as to what should be 
done to the offender. 

I came in for a full share of the vituperation. 
Had I no more self-respect, than to fish with a 
Chinaman for a partner? they inquired. They 
would make the river and Astoria too hot to hold 
me, and much more to the same effect. 

The Chinaman said not a word. He sat as 
immovable as a statue. After much talk and 
gesticulation we were ordered to take in our net, 





| snow had been raised about us. 


night the salmon were crossing the bar into the | 
river in great numbers, and could be best caught | 
just on the edge of the breakers. I knew that 
fishing near the bar was dangerous, and doubly so 
during a dense fog, but I was determined not to 
return to Astoria without a profitable cargo of 
fish. 

Thad by this time great confidence in the China- 
man’s knowledge of the river, so I readily con- 
sented to his proposition that we should row di- 
rectly to the bar. The boat was headed about, 
and we pulled down stream towards the incoming 
fog, which advanced like a solid, white wall. The 
moment we entered the fog, we were as completely 
shielded from observation, as though a wall of 
I could not see 
ten feet from the boat. 

It was here that Chin Woh’s wonderful knowl- 
edge or instinct was displayed. He held straight 
on, never once showing any uncertainty or want 
of confidence in himself. Soon the water became 
rougher, and the roar of the surf plainer. We 
were nearing the bar. 

“This velly good place. Catchee heap fish here,” 
said the Chinaman. 

He was right. Hardly had we cast our net 
before the fish began striking it. We would drift 
down until quite near the breakers, then gathering 
in the net full of great fish, row up the stream, 
and set in again. 

As usual, I became intensely absorbed in this 
exciting work. There has always been a charm 
about fishing and the spice of danger added to 
the interest. I was constantly surprised to ob- 
serve the distance Chin Woh could see through 
the fog. When I spoke to him about this, he 
replied, ‘“‘Heap fog in China River. Pirate see 
allee same as a cat.” I could see nothing, and 
obeyed blindly my companion’s directions. 

We had just taken up the net, the stern of the 
boat almost among the breakers, indeed, 1 thought 
once we would surely be drawn into the piled up 
foam. The tossing boat was half full of flounder- 
ing fish, the spray flying into her by bucketfuls. 
I had shipped my oars, and was pulling with all 
my might to draw away from the breakers. Chin 
Woh was steering; the fog was thicker than ever. 

Suddenly the Chinaman altered the boat’s course 
slightly. I supposed it was necessary to do so, 
and did not look around, indeed, I could not have 
seen anything had I done so. 

«Pull, pull,” shouted he, partly rising. 

I pulled my best, having entire confidence in the 
man. Then I heard a shout just ahead, and before 
I could look around, a crash came. 

The boat stopped short with a shiver, and look- 
ing around, I saw another boat lying across our 
bow, with a great hole stove in her side. She was 
full of fish, and went down like lead. One of the 
men in her clung to our boat, the other was swept 





away towards the breakers. 

The men were the Sweenys, father and son, who 
had been instrumental in causing us to be driven | 
from the fishing grounds a few hours before. The 
Chinaman had recognized them, and made me the 
unconscious instrument of his revenge. 

It was the younger Sweeny who clung desper- 
ately to our boat. By the time I had dragged 
him in, his father had disappeared among the 
breakers. The young fellow stretched out his 
arms, and cried, ‘Father, O father!” 

Chin Woh, who was sitting impassively in the 
stern of the boat, suddenly sprang up. 

‘‘He your fader ?”” he shouted. 

“Yes,” answered Sweeny, the tears running 
down his cheeks. 

The vulnerable point of the Chinaman’s char- 
acter was assailed. He could plan, and carry out 
his scheme of revenge for wrongs done him, but 
he could not witness the distress of the son for the 
loss of his father unmoved. Education and the 
traditions of his race, which places filial love and 
duty above everything else, swept away every 





and leaveat once, One thing they were all agreed 





sentiment except a desire to reunite father and son. 
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“Pull, pull,” he cried, turning the bow of the | 


boat around, “me see him, pull.” 

Young Sweeny and I sprang.to the oars, and 
Chin Woh headed the boat directly for the break- 
ers. . The fog and the diminishing wind had 
smoothed the surf on the bar to some extent, but 
there was still enough to render it improbable that 
the boat would live a moment. 


Large vessels cross the bar of the Columbia | 


River with great difficulty when the weather is 
rough. Small boats rarely attempt to cross out 
or in, and then only under the most favorable 
conditions. Had it not been for the wonderful 
manner in which the boat was handled by the 
Chinaman, she would have been swamped in a 
moment. 

“Do exactly as he orders,” I shouted to young 
Sweeny, and for once on the Pacific coast the 
relations of the races were reversed, the white man 
was obeying the Chinaman. 

The moment the boat struck the surf, she was 
tossed high in the air, and fortunately the greater 
part of our fish were thrown overboard. Thus 
lightened she righted, and by a quick movement 
we got her head to the next breaker. 

It arched over us for a moment, the green, rush- 


ing waters shutting out the fog. Then it broke, | 


and fairly smothered us in white foam. The least 
mismanagement, and we would have capsized in 
a moment. As it was, we shipped considerable 
water, and were ready for the next. 

I lost sight of old man Sweeny, when he was 


swept out of his sinking boat, and had not seen | 


him since, but Chin Woh had steadily kept him in 
view. As we forged clear of the second breaker, 
Chin Woh shouted again, ‘‘Pull! pull!” 

As we put every pound of force we were capa- 
ble of exerting, on the oars, I saw him shift the 
helm slightly, and grasping the tiller with one 
hand lean over the side of the boat. At the same 
moment I saw what appeared a deep, floating log 
in the water, and felt a slight check to the boat’s 
progress as the Chinaman grasped it. 
roller broke over us. It did us more damage than 
either of the others. 

When I could catch my breath, I found the boat 
half full of water, the remaining fish all awash in 
the bottom. 

As soon as I could get the salt water out of my 
eyes, I looked for the Chinaman. I expected 
that the tremendous force of the water would 
either drag him out of the boat, or cause him to 
let go the man. ; 

He lay partly within, and partly out of the 
boat. His feet were caught fast in the net, one 
end of which was tangled around the after-thwart, 
and prevented from going completely over. The 
other end of the net was streaming far behind us. 
Chin Woh, with his head and shoulders out of the 


boat, clung desperately to the man in the water. | 


It was the weight dragging at the stern of the 
boat, which kept her head straight to the incoming 
breakers, and saved us from capsizing. 

Calling to young Sweeny to pull, we got ready 
for the next roller, which fortunately did not break 
under us. The worst was past. Three minutes’ 
hard pulling, and we were among the long rollers 
of the Pacific. 

We had crossed outward, a feat rarely accom- 
plished by a small boat, even under the most 
favorable circumstances. The moment we were 
clear of the breakers, I gave my oar to young 
Sweeny, and went to the assistance of Chin Woh. 
His feet were so completely tangled in the net, 
that I was obliged to use my knife to free him. 
Had it not been for the net he would have gone 
overboard, and both men would have perished. 

“Me catchim. Heap trouble, but no likee see 
boy lose him fader,” he said, as we dragged the 
unconscious form of Sweeny into the boat. 

By this time the day was breaking. The western 
breeze again sprang up, curling the water, and 
driving the fog up the river. A schooner lay in 
the offing, waiting an opportunity to cross in over 
the bar. After bailing our boat as best we could, 
we pulled to her, and were taken on board. 
Sweeny recovered, and by noon that day we were 
all landed at Astoria. H. C. Stickney. 





LADY DOCTORS. 
It 1s natural that young women of education 


should think of medicine as a profession, because 
it is one of the peculiar duties of a woman to 


| minister to those who are in pain. 


On the morning of the last Fourth of July we 
chanced to hear a mother say, 
“T have brought down my sore- 
finger box, to be ready for acci- 
dents.”” The box stood on the 
entry table, well provided with 
court-plaster, salve, “rags, string, silk, 
thread, pins, needles, tweezers, scissors, 


The third | 


long before joining a medical school, because suc- 
cess in the healing art requires several qualifica- 
tions, which no institution can impart. Sound 
health is one of these, including strong digestion, 
a tranquil nervous system, and considerable mus- 
cular strength—a kind of health that will stand 
| wear and tear. 

Then comes the business instinct, with special 
training in business methods, and after this a 
natural aptitude in dealing with all sorts and 
conditions of people—a tact to perceive what 
pleases, displeases, attracts, repels, wins and con- 
ciliates. We call the sick person a patient, but it 
is the doctor who must always be patient. 

Wordsworth describes the competent lady doc- 
tor: 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 


A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


———_+or— 





For the Companion. 


THE PUCUNA OF THE MACOUSHIES. 


Six years ago I was down at the Isthmus of Pan. 
ama with a friend who was one of the surveying 
party for the canal now in course of construction. 
Whilst there I had an opportunity of making a trip 
to Guiana, a few days’ journey farther south, for the 
purpose of dealing with the natives for feathers and 
specimens of feather-work, for which they are world- 
famed. 

We landed at Fort Barrima, and while my compan- 
ion was transacting his business, I engaged the ser- 
| vices of a native, and started on a two-days’ trip up 
| country. I carried a light shot-gun, more from cus- 

tom than for actual use, as I knew the trees grew 
| too thick and too high for a fowling-piece to be of 
much use; and my guide was armed with the native 
weapon, a species of blow-pipe called a ‘“‘pucuna.” 

Taking into consideration that the natives use no 
other tools in the construction of the pucuna than 
| those furnished by the incisor teeth of rodent ani- 
| mals, I consider it one of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of native ingenuity I ever met with. It is 
composed of two tubes, one within the other. The 
| inner one is formed from a species of reed, called 
| Arundinaria Schomburgkii, and is about fourteen 
| feet long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
| and, as in its entire length there is no decrease in 
| diameter, or any appearance of a knot, the height to 
| which the reed grows must be something enormous. 

The outer tube is obtained from a species of palm, 
known as Jreartia Setigera. This is soaked in water 
for some weeks, until the pith becomes loose, and 
can easily be pushed out, leaving an unbroken cover 
| for the inner tube, which is then inserted and fixed 
| with a mathematical accuracy that would puzzle a 
| skilled workman. 

To keep the ends of the tube from splitting, they 
are carefully wrapped with silk grass, a fine, silky 
growth that dries flexible as floss silk, and is used 
extensively in native decoration. At the end, which 
may be termed the muzzle, is fixed half the seed of 
| the Acuero palm, which forms a fore-sight, and the 
rear-sight is formed by two teeth of the acouchi, a 
little rodent about the size of a rabbit. 

These aids to vision have existed as long as the 
traditions of the natives extend, and make it a moot 
question as to whether the science of “sights,” as 
they are technically called, was not gleaned from the 
savage races, rather than invented by the civilized 
world. 

The arrows are not much larger than a knitting- 
needle, and are nearly as slender, being about ten 


LS 


inches in length, and having an extremely sharp 
point. They are made from the tapering leaf-ribs of 
the Coucourite palm, and are remarkable for their 
hardness, weight and elasticity, which, strange to 
say, they lose almost entirely when removed from 
their native climate. 

To remove the “‘windage,” or, in other words, to 
produce the straightest line of flight possible, and to 
enable the necessary impetus to be given to the ar- 
rows, a pad of cotton is affixed to each, and great 
art is displayed in the nicety with which each pad 
perfectly fits into the orifice of the pipe, and tapers 
down to the body of the arrow. This cotton is of a 
pale yellow color,having a very short fibre, not more 
than an inch or so in length, and is obtained from the 
Bombazx Ceiba. 

When finished, the arrows are dipped into the 
famous wourali poison, and then, insignificant as 
they are in appearance, they become a formidable 
missile. Although this poison is manufactured by 
each of the five principal tribes, that made by the 
Macoushies is more highly esteemed than any other; 
so much so that the other tribes trade feathers, 
canoes, or pucunas to the Macoushies for their make 
of wourali poison. 

The conjurer of the tribe is the only person who un- 
derstands the art of manufacturing it, and the 
secret is most jealously kept by him, being only 
transmitted by word of mouth to his successor, 

who is gener- 
ally his son. So 
closely has the 
secret been 
kept, that al- 
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and other things which her long motherly 
experience had taught her might be of use 
in anemergency. It contained also a little 
volume on ‘‘Accidents and Poisons,” giv- 
ing advice how to proceed until the doctor 


though number- 
less attempts 
have been made 
to obtain the 
formula, only 
one ingredient 





arrived. 

Every good mother is a pretty good 
doctor, and many mothers are really pro- 
ficient in the healing art. How natural, 
then, that the daughtere of such, on learning the 
present facilities for acquiring medical education, 
should decide to avail themselves of those facilities. 

A distinguished lady physician of New York, 
who can now look back upon thirty years of suc- 
cessful practice, advises them to think well and 





can be authori- 
tatively stated 
to be a compo- 
nent part, that 
being the wourali vine (Strychnos Tovifera). 

The cotton pads are not usually wound on until 
just before using, as the accuracy of flight depends 
entirely upon the perfect shape of the pad. The 
arrows are dipped singly into a bowl containing the 
wourali, and are then laid to dry. 

When perfectly dried, the arrows are carried in 4 
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novel quiver, which is formed by a stout stick, from | the coil, and by means of a novel movement of back, 
which extend two fine silk-grass cords; these are | arms and legs, ascended to the first limb, where, 
twisted in and out the slender arrows, and at the end | choosing a couple of diverging branches, in less than 
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thing like a Venetian blind. | was kindled, and our food cooked. No native travels clearest, softest skin 


For carrying, the arrows on their cords are rolled | 
around the stout stick, which is surmounted with a 
kind of wheel, in- 
tended to keep the 
folds of the quiver 
a slight distance 
apart, preserving 
the arrows in an 
upright position. 
so as to 
minimize 
the risk of 
breakage, 
and render it impossible for the bearer to receive 
any accidental scratch. After being rolled, the 
arrows are placed in a fine specimen of nature 
basket-work, made of the ittiritti reed, the bottom 
of which is closed with a circular piece of wood, and 
the inside lined with a silk-grass mat; this is thickly 
coated with kurumanni wax to render it waterproof, 
and is then covered with peccary or tapir skin, and 
slung at the back with a belt of plaited silk-grass. 

There is an idea among the natives that the poi- 
son, in the smallest quantity, is inevitably fatal to 
the human family, but this is undoubtedly owing 
to the hunters being wounded at odd times by the 
larger arrows and spears used for big game, as ex- 
periments prove that the small quantity of wourali 
contained in the pucuna arrows would not seriously 
affect a man or large animal. When a bird is seen, 
an arrow is drawn 
from the quiver, the 
point is placed be- 
tween two teeth of 
the pirdi fish—a kind 
of fresh-water shark—which are fitted into a frame 
and carried at the belt; between these it is turned 
round once or twice, thus cutting through the 
poisoned portion, and leaving it attached to the body 
of the arrow by the merest thread of wood, so that | 
if the bird try to draw the arrow out of its body or 
limbs, the poisoned point will remain, as the force 
required to pierce the flesh will have broken it off. 

The arrow is then carefully inserted into the tube, 
a sight is taken, a slight puff, like a boy with a putty 
gun, and away flies the arrow too swiftly for the eye- 
sight to follow it. The pucuna is held in a curious 
manner; the left elbow is firmly held to the side, and 
the hand, palm uppermost, grasps the tube a foot or | 
so beyond the mouthpiece; the right hand grasps the 
tube still further on, and it is-raised into position, 
not by elevating the arms, but by bending the body | 
backwards. This sounds curious, but a much steadier | 
aim can be obtained than by elevating the arms. | 

When struck, the bird will be seen to give a slight | 
start, and, perhaps, half raise its wings as if about | 
to fly, then oppressed with a sudden drowsiness, it | 
will sway to and fro, until it swings down under the | 
bough it is sitting on, and relaxing first one foothold, 
then the other, drops into the hunter’s hand. 

rhe poison is perfectly harmless if taken internally, 
and game killed with it may be eaten; when mixed | 
with the blood its action is to produce paralysis of | 
the involuntary action of the nerves, so that the 
action of the heart and lungs is gradually sheen | | 
and it is so powerful, that even the sloth, tenacious 
of life as it is, cannot resist the effects of a large 
arrow dipped in the poison. 

The pucuna is used almost exclusively for small | 
birds and animals, and is the only arm that it is pos- 
sible to use amongst these virgin growths, where the | 
foliage is so thick that only one or two shots from a | 
gun charge could possibly penetrate to the bird | 
through the dense foliage, and as a matter-of-fact, a | 
skilled native can propel an arrow higher than a | 
fowling-piece can throw its shot. We journeyed | 
through a vast labyrinth of timber and creeper | 
growth, which is, probably, not to be met with in any 
other latitude. The trees on every side rose to an | 
immense height, many of them rising to one hundred | 
feet before sending out a limb or branch, and upon | 
the tall mora-trees could be seen fig-trees firmly | § 
rooted upon mats of decaying leaves lodged in the 
branches, at least one hundred feet above the level; 
and in like manner upon the fig-tree would be creeper | | 
growths, known as ‘“‘monkey ropes,” varying in size | 
from-a ship’s cable to a pack thread, swaying and | 
drooping in all directions, here caught by the branches 
of a neighboring tree, there hanging pendant, mak- 
ing a tangled mass of flower-clad festoons through 
which the rays of light feebly penetrated. 

Below is an unpenetralia of brush and water 
growths, these forests being frequently ankle-deep in 
water for miles. These peculiar features of vegeta- 
ble luxuriance are said to be owing to the very great 
heat existing near the equator, and the great amount 
of wet produced by the trade winds sweeping across 
the Atlantic, absorbing much moisture, which is 
discharged by the condensation caused by the see- 
ondary mountain chains, which rise from five to 
seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

In consequence of this perpetual heat acting upon 
the perpetual moisture, the ground growth has be- 
come so dense with trees and brush, that not only | 
cannot the falling seeds find ground room, but in 
many cases cannot even reach the ground, and so 
present the phenomenon of one tree living upon 
another. | 

lhe birds finding plenty of food, and all the natu- 
ral attributes of the earth lodged in the tree tops, | 
complacently sit there, never endeavoring to reach 
the water-covered earth beneath. 

The dress of the natives is almost nil, except at 
ceremonials, or on the innumerable gala-days of the | 
tribes, when they appear in aprons, shirts and head- | 
dresses of feather-work that are marvels of beauty 
and ingenuity. To obtain the materials for wont 
and also for the purpose of trading, the native hunter | 
directs all his energies, making the gay-plumaged | 
toucan his principal quarry, and as the pucuna pro- 
duces very little sound, bird after bird falls, seem- 
ingly from the clouds, without disturbing its neigh- | 
bors. When we halted for the night, my guide took | 
a section of “‘monkey rope,” and loosely knotting it | 
around the trunk of a tall tree, placed himself inside 


























\t eaching for backward pupils. 


far without a hammock, and two of these slung from 
the branches above the platform served us for beds. 
Late upon the following day we made Port Bar- 
rima, exceedingly tired, after a tramp of nearly 
forty miles through one of the most remarkable | 
districts in the world. | 
Our bag consisted of over three hundred 
birds, of which no less than two hundred | 
and twenty-seven were toucans, constitut- | 
ing quite a small fortune for my guide, | 
who, had he been out alone, would never 
have had stamina or inclination to at- | 
tempt such a prolonged hunt. This he | 
seemed to realize when his fatigue passed away. | 
The following day we returned to the isthmus, with | 
some of the most magnificent feather-work I have | 
ever obtained W.P.Ponp. | 














“Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. [Adv. 
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HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY, 
AMBIER, Ohio. Thorough preparation for Ww el- | 
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Year opens Sept. lith. 
Cc atalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A. M. M., Principal. 
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and room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. Fall 
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E. ' E, Dir. ” Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


| MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 
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For o days onl 


the demand for some worthy memorial of ENERAL 
SHERIDAN, we will break at rule not to sell 
our 18 HISTORICAL BATTLE 


singe So ae of 

FOR 60 DAYS A his death, which 
occurred on eae 5, we will fill orders by mail ‘for our 
wonderful reproduction IN COLORS of 


|T. DE THULSTRUP’S GREAT PAINTING, 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


ma... 4 will further aid the movement to perpetuate the 

ry of General Sheridan by —_ . =] rice of 

this. FAMOU S PICTURE for 60 days &4.00 

TO $2.00, to bring it within the Hs. ms all old 

soldiers. This reduction, however, ts only for 60 days 
after his death 

The arrangement of positions in J painting was 
made BY GENERAL SHERIDAN HIMS e also 
furnished for his own portrait em two _Bhotographs taken at 
about the date of the ride, Oct. I The final details 
of the painting were executed ‘in General Sheridan's 
headquarters. 

The picture is mounted, 22x28. A descriptive book, 
with kty to portraits, etc., goes with picture FREE. 
Sent, carriage paid, on rece ipt of $2.00 (or one-half the 
regular price), BUT ONLY FOR 60 DAYS AFTER THE 
pare OF GENERAL SHERIDAN’S DEATH (Aug. 5, 


'L. PRANG & Co., 


Fine Art Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


2 The Best! 
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a, 
Tn Schools & Expert Writers, 


ENS in a nickel-plated box, a mail, for 
rit bain A on receipt of {0 cents. 
ASK FOR No. It, IN METAL BOX. 


| quality is deserving of note in this country. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 75 preueney 


TRICYCLE. 


Give inside measure of leg. 
Saddle can be raised 5in.; 
only two screws to be loosen- 
ed to adjust it to rider. WE 
PAY THE FREIGHT to any point in the U.S. to ets- 
duce ae se goods, Agents wanted, Address F, 
KOHLER, Sec’y C hieftain Hi uy -Rake Co., 
Ohio, te 8. "A - This his Adv. 


tree from pimple, 

ot, or blemish. It is 
sbeolutely pure, deli- 
cately med cated, ex- 
quisitely perfumed,and 
simply _ incomparable 
as an Infantile Skin 
Soap. If used from 
moment of birth, is 
sure to prevent every 





C. her 
r, will appear monthly only. 








species of skin and 

scalp diseases. Sale 

greater than that of all 

other infantile skin Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are 

soaps in the world stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 

combined, before leaving the factory, which protect the wearers 
PoTTER Drua & against high prices and” inferior goods, If a dealer 

CHEMICAL Co., Bos-, offers W. Douglas shoes at a reduced price, or 

TON, U.S.A. Sendfor | says he has them without my name and price stamped 

“How to P urify and | on the bottom, put him down as a fraud. 





Beautify the Skin.” 


Secure Strong Hard 
Teeth for Baby. 


NOT FOR AUGUST ONLY 
BUT FOR THE YEARS TO COME. 








Not only in the heated month of August is 
Nestlé’s Milk Food pronounced by medical men 
|as the safest diet to prevent cholera infantum, 
| but its history of 20 years’ use in every quarter | 
of the globe demonstrates that children fed on 
| Nestlé’s Milk Food are noted for firm flesh and 
muscle, and also for strong hard teeth; this last 


Nestlé’s Food has attained its present enormous 
| consumption through the influence of the medi- 
|cal profession. Sample and pamphlet sent on 
application. 


THOS. LEEMING & co., New York. 


a DRESS REFORM. | 


JERSEY-FITTING UNION SUITS, | 





-W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. cen fren. 


Silk, Jaeger Wool, Merino and | an” oul cut 3S. sz ALE 06 Sec Shoe SEAD to htt 
\' Gauze, also Silk and Wool mixed. | the feet, eas - hand-sewed . WIL. OT RI 
} -L. GLAS $4 KE, v4 original and 


only hand-sew a welt * shoe. 
shoes costing from $6 to 

- L. DOUGLAS S33. 50 POLICE SHOE. 
Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 
Smooth inside as a Hand- _— Shoe. No Tacks or 
Wax Thread to burt | oe fee 

w.L. UGL. S $2. 50 SHOE is unexcelled 
for heavy wear, pas Calf Shoe for the price. 

Vv - DOUGLAS 82.25 KINGMAN’S 
SHOE ‘is the best in = een for foeak wear; one 
pair ought to War. as ma 

AS 2 SHOE FOR BOYS is 
the best ‘School gta in the world 
° AS $1.75 YOUTH’S School 
Shoe gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the wor 

All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 

by your dealer, write 


| W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Equals custom-made 





BATES WAIST 


(perfect substitute for 
corsets). 
Catalogue Sent Free. 
BATES & CO., 
47 Winter St., Boston. 








Workmen! Are you Late in Getting to your Work? 


Boys! are you marked ‘“‘Tardy” at school ? 


If so save up your nickels and pennies until you get $2.50; then 
go to the nearest 


RECULAR RETAIL WATCH DEALER, 


AND BUY A 


“SERIES E,” WATERBURY WATCH. 


The best, the cheapest, the most reliable Watch in the World. 
Be PUNCTUAL and you WILL SUCCEED, and you WILL BE 
PUNCTUAL if you carry a WATERBURY WATCH. 


SUCH A BOOK ! IT's ENOUGH y: MAKE A FROG LAUGH! 














JUST | ACCENTS 
OUT. WARTED. 


fesse Loo 171 
Fall of the oddest; 


The BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENI 
pranks and most charming hoy laugh-provoking illustrations by the 


LE BOOK. 


nee of Juvenile artists, #2" sell immensely. AGENTS WANTED. 
Apply early to HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Philada. _and Ch hicago. 











FXuB! ifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., PRORIETORS OF THE CELEBRATED 
HOYT’S GCERMAN COLOGNE, LoweLL, mass. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
A SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM WILL BE FORWARDED BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 








') NEW YORK, | A 2-CENT STAMP, 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 

















REFORMED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


One of the strangest stories of a drunkard’s refor- 
mation is told in the Philadelphia Times. William 
H——, a prosperous tradesman of Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania, lost his property through unforeseen business 
troubles, and, leaving his young family, went West 
to retrieve his fortune; but, discouraged by want of 
success, he took to drink, and finally became a de- 
graded loafer. He drifted eastward again, and was 
seen in Troy, N. Y., hanging around liquor saloons. 
He had lost his manhood, and even his very name 
(having long been ashamed to be called by it), and 
men knew him as “The Worm of the Still.” 


Once, soon after the arrival of a circus and menag- 
erie combination to exhibit in the city, the drunkard 
saw one of the keepers purchase a pailful of whiskey 
for a sick elephant, and sneaked after him to the 
circus tent, following the impulse of his raging thirst. 

The keeper put the bucket of whiskey down before 
“Betsy,” the sick elephant, and she drank about 
half of it. The intelligent brute knew it was medi- 
cine, and did at ee to take more of it than she 
thought she nee The bucket, still half-full of 
liquor, was left standing near her, and the keeper’s 
attention was called away for a moment. 

Hardly was his back turned when a bloated, red 
face was poked through under the canvas, and its 
| oe of watery eyes were fastened greedily upon the 

ucket. Betsy fixed her keen little eyes on the 
intruder, stopped swaying to and fro, and waited to 
see what he would do. 

He did not notice her. The fascination of the 
whiskey blinded him to everything else. The bucket 
was beyond his reach. He drew himself under the 
tent until he could clutch it. The instant that he 
did so, a flung her powerful trunk around his 
waist, and whirled him up in the air. 

She did not mean him any harm, but he was tam- 
pering with her medicine, and she would not stand 
that. So he had barely time to give one wild shriek 
of terror, when she tossed him thirty feet away, 
where he struck against one of the ponderous wheels 
of a lion cage, and fell to the earth with one leg 
broken, and three fractured ribs. She did not attempt 
to follow and hurt him, for she had no malice. e 
was carried away on a stretcher to the hospital. 

The rest of the story is a pathetic romance. The 
wretched man’s recovery was so slow that fifteen 
weeks passed before he could walk on crutches; but 
in that long time the thorough hospital treatment 
had cleans ed all the liquor out of him, and he had 
begun to look something like his former self. 

ne day, when a party of ladies visited the hospi- 


tal, distributing flowers and reading-matter to they’ 
patients, one of them, a handsome but sad-faced }, 


oung woman, stopped by his chair, and gazed at 
him as if strangely startled. 

“Father,” she said, “you don’t remember me. I 
am your daughter Mary.’ 

It was twelve years since she had seen him, but 
she knew him. 

She had him conveyed to her home as soon as pos- 
sible, where, in time, he was restored to health, found 
good employment, and began a new life of sobriety 
and industry, which continued to the last. 

His adventure with the elephant, so nearly fatal to 
him, proved the means of his entire reformation. 
VICTORY OR DEATH. 


Jean Bart, a French naval commander of the last 
part of the Seventeenth Century, was unflinchingly 
courageous, and many are the stories, both with and 
without foundation, which are told in illustration of 
his reckless bravery. John Knox Laughton, in his 
“Studies in Naval History,” somewhat incredulously 
quotes one of these tales, which, if they are not to be 
believed, are yet interesting as even probable indica- 
tions of the Frenchman’s spirit. 





Monsieur Bart wae at one time ordered to convey 
the Prince de Conti, a candidate for the throne of 
Poland, to Dantzic, a voyage fraught with danger, as 
his vessel must pass through the waters where were 
cruising the hostile fleets of the English and Dutch. 
During the passage, the little squadron was chased 
by the enemy, and Bart, as soon as they were re- 
ported, called his little son to him, and gave him 
whispered instructions. 

The pursuit continued for eight hours, and at the 
end of that time, the enemy was no longer i in sight. 
Then Bart went down into the cabin, where the 
prince had been sitting, in ignorance of the day’s 
excitement. 

— ve had a narrow escape, monseigneur,” said 


“what do you mean?” asked the prince. 

“Why,” answered Bart, “‘that we’ve been chased 
by three eighty-gun ships and nine frigates; we’ve 
run them out of sight, and there’s nothing to fear.” 

“But, Monsieur Bart, if they had taken us!” 

“O monseigneur, that was uite impossible.” 

“Eh! what? why impossible? 

“Because,” answered Bart, “I had stationed my 
brave son, my Cornil, in the gun-room with a lighted 
match, and strict orders put it into the powder, if 
we should be overpowered. 

“What!” cried the prince, “you would never have 
done such a thing!” 

“Certainly I.would have done it,” said Bart. “It 
shall never be said that I allowed you to be taken, 
when the king ordered me to take care that you were 
not.” 

Perhaps the | ay = himself might have preferred 

rosaic surrender to the doubtful glory of being 


lown up. 
——_+o+—___—__ 
PERSIAN DRINKS. 


The great beverage in Persia is sherbet, which is 
plentifully supplied, and of which there are many 
varieties,—from the bowl of water with a sq of 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Reod’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, IIL, 

Scroll Saws, F oot- -Lathes, Tools 

and Supplies for Amateurs and 


I OO LS Machinists. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Novelty Tool Co., 175 Elm S8t., Cincinnati, O. 
{Js Holder in their own town. Why 
you? Every family buys them. 
Sample and prices mailed for 16 cents, in_2-cent stam 

w. HASSELE ACH, Box A51, Sandusky, Oh ~ 
LEAD unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention the YOuTH’s Com- 
PENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 


City, N.J J., for samples worth double the money. 


-2d- HAND BICYCLES 


of all makes and 30 “— best new wheels at 
lowest prices. Easy terms. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. RousE & SON, 8H S8t., Peoria, Ill. 


OT NEAS OPPORTUNITY FOR EITHER 
SEX. We want one person only in every town to 
sell LAUDERBACH’S GERMAN CATARKH REMEDY. No 
capital required. Chance to make money. No mutter 
if you are in other business, a] can work for us. 
Address B. 8. LAUDERBACH CO., NEWARK, N.J. 


BEFORE YoU BUY A 


BICYCLE «*CUN 


Send phos to A. W. GUMP & ©0., Day 

or prices. Every new American 
Wheel, and 250second-hand. Repairing and 
Nioteling: Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 


for Business, Drawing and 
PENMANSHIP orascssistone: 

taught at Eastman Col- 
lege, » poughkeeps sie, N. Y. An art indispensable for 


md ten cents for catalogue and five specimens 
a CARRINGTON GAINES, Bo eee N. ¥ 


using our Sure 

| a BH We 

guarantee this In- 

genious little article will stop it every time. No bands 


nor straps. Mailed to sso 4 address for 25 cents. 
PELT ROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 

Bustles. The best selling article made. 
No capital required. Sample mailed 
free for 25 one cent stamps. Three 
Sizes. Send for special terins to agents. 
HM. F. EATON, 245 8. Canal St., Chicago, Lil. 


P ANTS wi eee 


Suits $13.25 to $25. os 
Samples and Directions sent 
Manuf’rs’ Pant Co., Wittman on 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD. 

Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 

No slipping. Holds itself on the 

lap. Keeps the work just where 
ou lal e it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 

Bpec ny — for lady canvas- 

dres: 
B. G. BROWN, 58 Ww: ice Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or cts. for irepring, : and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


+ +y oF CuerS 

INDISPENSABLE and econo 
Made of cloth, and ase ey aeomice Al. 
rect styles. Perfect fi wits size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR G CO. 4 Exchange Pl. , Boston, Mass. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS) F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
leanfast) Black Stockings. 


few pairs of our 
te fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfas' 
Black , Seockings that will 
not stain, and can 




















Hundreds of Agents are cotnies 
money selling the Nickel Tidy 








Dixon’s ‘‘American Graphite”’ ‘are 
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49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street’ Chicago. 














sent to our Boston store 
with your name, and the 
name of THIS PAPER on 


LPOSTAL CARD FREE, to your hand, 
ies of cote, tro from im whieh we CUT e3 ZB . 


r0 s*OkD DER TH 
Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 3) 


and Full Suits at $13.25. 
Fullest particulars and GUARANTEED 
self-measurement blanks enclosed. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
(Summer Sevens. asten 5 
Broadwa at, He York; 
pusubde Bidg., oreester, Mass, 


















lemon,—to the clear concentrated juice of any sort 
of fruit to which water is added to dilute it. 


The preparation of sherbet, which is done with the 
greatest care, is a very important point in so thirsty 
a country as Persia, and one to which much time is 
devoted. It may be either expressed from the juice 
of fruit freshly gathered, or from the preserved ex- 
tract of pomegranates, ‘cherries or lemons mixed 
with sugar and submitted to a certain degree of heat 
to preserve it for winter consumption. 

Another sherbet much drunk is called guzang-ebben ; 
it is made from the honey of the tamarisk-tree. This 
pone | is not the work of the bee, but is made by a 
small insect living under the leaves of the shrub. 

During the months of August ard September the 
insect is collected and the honey is preserved. When 
used for sherbet, it is mixed with vinegar, and al- 
though not so delicious as that made from fruit, it 
makes an excellent beverage. 

Only among the rich and fashionable are glasses 
used; in all other cases sherbet is served in china 
bowls, and drank from deep wooden spoons carved 
in pearwood. 





C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer of 
SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and 
all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 103 
Prince St., New 
York. Fashion 
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MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail ~ — es full sheet-music 


S ’ I E. size, includin, Ss, marches, waltzes, | 


quadr ilies(with en Is),etc., by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c, 





Money refunded if not satisfactory. 500 piece 8 of 
—— n Music 50 cts. White Wings, a and 100 
s, words and music, 8 cents. L. ATH- 

WA » 339 Washington Street, oR, Mass. 
tiga THE CONSUMPTIVE 

the use of WILBOR’s 

oe of Pure Cop- 


LivER O1L with PHOSPHATES, mild and 
agreeable in taste. Send for Illustrated 
Circular, FREE. Dr. A. B. WILBOR, 
CHEMIST, Boston, MAss. 
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Bicycle Bargains. 


Limited number of reliable 
STANDARD COLUMBIAS, 
ll sizes from 50 inches upwards) 
-bearings to front wheels and 
pe sdals, —— handle-bars, Kirk- 
patric k saddles. Reduced from 

00 to $75. Catalogue free. 


a MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


SWEET & LASTING. 


SACHET PERFUMERY—Rose, Lavender, 
Violet and Heliotrope. 25 cts. per ounce, 
sent by return mail. Address 
THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


























and shoe adie igssand children boats 
that are soiled or worn by age or use, 
I\ to tt their original be beauly of f 


Music Almost Given Away! 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (1132 x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music rae er, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 


“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 


A very beautiful and_popular song and chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. vis w OD ARD ” 


























842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


e® FoR 


BEAUTYo* POLISH» 


SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED | 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


TANDARD MUSIG 


Four r Superb Music Books, — om fin 
oe 8480 prepaid, STAND. DAR RD Shaky 
or 
Somposers, of chi 
- mY a8, Morskovs rh pF mee og eet 

KWo" ba Ae E ALBUM 

Herd 10 female and march _—— ac- 
} mm Gmemyns oan Be 110 2. of varletions Trane. 


‘io! etc, Ser piaee’ STAN 
ARO BONG - BUM: 33 pp co yy 


piano eooempentns ye 
jer TITLE PAGES s eeauTiFULLY 
iccustRateo in Colors. Price of each book SOc., 

or 65 cts LYON & HEALY Publishers; 
pre) State & Monroe Sts. hicago. 


Only $1.00 for this “Little Beauty.” 
=e, Weighs from 
402 t0 4 Ths. 





















This Steel- Senen mations Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Ja anned, and is just the thing for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 

ress, to any ¥ person sending us $1.00 (not 44 its value). 
‘atalogue of 1,000 articles sent free. 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


a) ISEASES 
xcured by i 


Curicu RA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, : and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTICURA REMEDIES aré 
infallible. 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Bkin eautifier, external ly, and Cu TICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, gy < cure 
every form of skin and blood d 
to scrofula. 

Sold everyenere, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT. st Prepared by the PoTTER Drue AND 
CHEMICAL , Boston, Mas 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








= Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 23 
#1 


tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 





KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 


This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials :— 

“For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles caused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 

letely cured.’””>—John W. Benson, 70 

awrence st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
onmy arm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 
medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.”—Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, I 
presume the malady is hereditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fernandina, 
Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.” —T. BE. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. I 
did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders of the stom- 
ach and liver increased my troubles. I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 
after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disap eared and I was completely 
cured.” —Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 














THE 


“and not the Coat 


p UN Mem that makes the man.” 


Buy no more Ready-Made Pants. Send 6c. 
for 20 New Fall Samples, light or heavy weight, 
make selection, take your — by our simple 
rules and order a pair of ou 


Celebrated $3. + ton Pants, 
or finer goods if you desire. Sent by mail or express. 
Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25, to match Pants. 
Full Suit, $13.25 to $30.00. 


A pair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 
purchaser if mention is made of the Companion, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO 
34 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

















. Lew Wallace, oe, he. —. Auth nae Statesman, Di 


‘DON’T 














book mailed free. 








Send your address | 


‘e-lon d Millions 
ography. No man living more = — ond eae f oe" Bo ae ‘orter, of of Ind. Mi 
ur rae “ee en Harrison by same author. il RZ. 
ssoney "Making book yet. Outfits ) Soot. HUBBARD es Philadelphia or Chicago. 


10,000 AGENTS BZ ANTED to supply FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE with 


BEN.HARRISON| 


y the author of 


BEN HUR. 


llions 3 
Selling ae By Greatest. 


BE A DOUBTING THOMAS! 


Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tested, 

placed free if soft or flawy. Well worth $1. Price, 
5 cts.; but for awhile will mail sample 
for 00 cts.; 5 for $2. P is a knife to 


















-blade peest, 

cts.; Pruning knife, $ 
Budding, 35 cts 
Grafting, 25 cts 
Pruning Sheers 

cts.; ag hy ‘ 

e list, free; also, 

Rifow  t a 


to use 
Razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH, 


48 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








